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3-0 o a benevolent and philoſophical mind, 
Fhere cannot be a more noble and intereſ- 
irg object, than civil government, when 
or ſidered with refpe& to the deſign of 
rovidence in its appointment It is in- 
nded to promote, not only the temporal 
curity, confort, and happineſs of man 
his ſocial capacity; but allo his improve- 
F.evt in knowledge and vir ue, as an 
telligent and moral agent. Its reſtraints 
$re deſigned to check and diſcourage every 
Nalignant paſſion, and its whole aim is to 
$4 to the ſtrenath, to increaſe the aQi- 
Fity , and to enlarge the ſphere, of every 
generous and benevolent affection. 


But When, with this view of the liberal 
nd beneficent intentions of providence, 
he moralitt compares the ſeveral govern- 
ments actually eſtabliſhed , the pleaſing 
rene is at once overſpread with clouds, ard 
ae gloom of deſpondenee ſucceeds the 
ts * 2 
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ſunſhine of hope. Here he beholds go. Wt 
vernors, under various Ppretences , infrin- Bl 
ging the rights, pillagirg the ſubſtance, N 
and inſulting the feelings of the people: © 


he ſees that, inſtead of inlarging , they, Wi 


contract the ſocial affections; that they re. # 
duce patriotiſm to a ſpirit of party, and 
philanthropy to nationality ; that, inſtead 'Þ 


of extirpating the malignant paſſions, they Me! 


enliſt them in their ſervice, and call them 
into action, in order to promote their! 
ſelfiſh and iniquitous views: in ſhort, he 


finds that every form of government, as ® 


it is actually adminiſtered , is, in ſome! | 
degree, founded in uſurpation, ſupported 'F 
by prejudice, and exerciſed in oppreſſion, 


It is a common and trite obſervation that ® 


man, when he enters into civil ſociety, {| 
muſt neceſſarily ſacrifice ſome of his na- 
tural rights, to obtain the ſecure poſſeſſion | } 


of the reſt; and, as government cannot '#- 


be carried on without expence, it is but Fe 
equitable that every individual, in return oF 
for the protection afforded bim, fhould 
contribute a part of his ſubſtance to its 
ſupport. | | | i 


164 


But the truth is, man does not neceſſa- b. 
ily relinquiſh any of his natural rights, A. 


v 


"Wen ke enters into civil ſociety; becauſe 


Ra he is naturally a ſocial being, and there- 
ice, Ihre the moral laws of nature, as well as 
ple 0 revelaticn , impoſe upon him. all choſe 
the raints, that are abſolutely requilite to 
re. #þe welfare of the community, which, in 
and Is ſeveral relations, they enjoin him to 
tead Fomote. To ſecure the obſervance of 
they ele laws, civil government adds the ſanc- 
hem on of certain and immediate puniſhment 
beit (pon their violation. From accidental cir- 
be Rumitances , particular laws may become 
„as pedient; but the only obligations, addi- 


dme Ponal to thoſe above mentioned, which 
rted re neceſfarily incurred upon entering in— 
Fo civil ſociety, ariſe from thoſe regulati- 
os, that relate to the proviſion to be 


hat Wade by individuals, for the ſupport of 
ty, Forernment. | 
na- | | 

ion Burt as every poſitive law. which is not 
not bſolutely neceſſary ro the welfare of the 
but tommunity, is an infringement of natural 


right, and therefore, in ſome degree, ar- 


urn of : 
uld bicrary and ceyrannical ; ſo whatever tax 
its s raiſed wore than is abſolutely neceſſary 


4 Or the ſupport of the conſtitution , by 
Shatever authority it may be exadted, or 
by what ever artful plea vindicated, is in 
if | 2 
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reality unjuſt in itſelf , and deſtructive to pes 


happineſs in its effects. 


The liberal and humane philoſopher, q 


the honeſt benevolence of whole heart is 


not corrupted by the crooked politics c 
princes and their miniſters, will feel it} 

overflow whith compaſſion , on ſurveying SH 
the miſerable lot of mankind , who are the 
reſiſtleſs victims of the ambition and ra- 
pacity of a few, by whoſe iniquitous per- 
verſion, the beneficent intention of Provi- 3 
cence to promote virtue and happipeſs, 


is, in many inſtances, rendered ſublervi- 


ent to the encouragement of vice, and the 
production of miſery. But what indigna: 
tion muſt ariſe in his botom , when he 
hears that theſe oppreſſors con ſider it a 


a favour that they allow their fellow cre 


rures to be plundered by none except} 
themſelves, and call upon them to b! 
prateful for that protection, in return fo 


which, above half their ſubſtance is extor- 
ted from them ! 


Government, attended with theſe cir: 
cumſtances, is abſclutely an evil: and 
what government is there actually cſtab l- P 
ſhed, that is not attended with all theſe: the 
Where is the government, in which the old 


oF 
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ve to es of thouſands, the happineſs of milli- 
@s, 2nd the property of all, are not wan- 
Soy and unſcelingiy ſacrificed to carry 
pher, in wars, in which deluded nations are in- 
rt is led, not in ſupport of civil. or religi- 
cs cf is liberty, not to repel invaſion from 
el jt Weir borders, but to gratify the vain am- 
eying Wition , and inſitiable rapacity of their go- 


e the Wernors? Nor is this the worſt. Expen- 
| ra- es, however imprudently, or wiekedly in- 
per. Wuced, when once incurred, muſt neceſſari- 
rovi- be paid. Bur where is the government 


deſs, Þ which the people are not extravagantly 
ſervi- axed, merely to gratify the vanity , the 
1 the Fuxury, or the avarice of their rulers? Nay, 
1g1a; Þ& not much of what is thus iniquitouſly 
n he WFxcorted, employed to deſtroy the happi- 
It a; hel: of thoſe from whom it is ton? Is 


Cr ot pot a great part of the public wealth, in 


ccept Wrery country , perverted to the unworthy 
be purpoſes of ſpreading corruption, of dimi- 


1 fo '@Þiſhing public ſpirit, and of undermining 
tor the virtue and happineſs, by ſecuring the 
ſervility of thoſe, whoſe protection from 
i oppreſſion was the pretence under 
cit. F/hich it was raiſed? | 
and | | 
abl. But though government attended with 
ele: Mhele unhappy circumſtances be an ab- 
the Wolue evil; it is an evil neceſlary to be 
1 
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endured in order to avoid a greater; fcb þ 


even the worſt of governments is, upon 


the whole, productive of leis miſery than 


anarchy So unmanageable are the paſſi-7 
ons of mankind, that even when excited 


in the cauſe of virtue, though they may 


at firſt act cor ſiſtently with juſtice, they 


will ſoon tranſgreſs the limits of moderati- 1 


en, and become, like a torrent, reſiſtleſs 
in their courſe, and deſtructive in their ef. 


fects. Hence where governments are alrea. 
dy eſtabliſned, though an abhorrence of 
ſervility, a manly ſpirit of freedom, and 
a warm zcal for the happineſs of man- 


kind, can never be too much encouraged; 1 


yet many defects muſt be tolerated, and 
much oppreſſion ſuffered , before it can be 


adviſable cither to alter the mode, or to 


Cepole the inftruments of government.“ 


From the prejudiccs of the weak, the fears' 


ol the timid, and the rapacity of the cor. 


rupt , even the worſt and moſt tyrapnical 
governors will always find a ſtrong party 
on their fide; a revoiution is not obtained 
without much bloodthed, neither can fu 


ture oppreſſion be prevented, nor liberty” * 
be ſecured to the people, without more 
precautions, than it is probable will be" 
taken amidſt the tumultuous ſcenes of ci- Fi 
vil commotion, But ſhould the oppoſing 
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9 . 
F; fot &rty fail of ſucceſs, they will inevitably 
upon" facrificed as the victims of their ill for- 
than une; and, what is ſtill more deplorable, 
paſſi · heir gen erous deſigns are injured even by 
cited their attempt, for an ineffeQual reſiſtance 
may Wor only irritates the paſſions, but aug- 
they Sents the power of malignant and tyran- 
rati- ical governors. Here therefore the friend 
{tle 'W mankind muſt be ſatisfied with lamen- 
ir ef. Ing an evil , of which the removal is ſo 
\rea-"$ceedingly uncertain , and the remedy ſo 
e- of} Fry dangerous. | £6: | 
and Fut the Americans, 5 
nan- O fortunatos nimium, ſua ſi bona norint”'! 
zed; Fre indulged by Providence with a fa. 
and Yorable concurrence of circumſtances not 
n be ſ be paralleled in the hiſtory of man- 
r to Bind. They are deſcended from that na- 
zent. on, with whom, as a ſacred depoſit, all 
ears hat was left of liberty ſeems to have been 
cor. Þtruſted , by whom it has been repeatedly 
ical Freſted fiom the graſp of tyrants, and 
arty Wanlinitted , though not uninjured, to 
ined he preſent times. They live in an age of 
fu Idvanced civilization, in which the political 
ert; gs well as religious prejudices of darker 
nore "Fees are diſpelled by the lights of a pure 
be Ind liberal philoſophy ; and in which the 
ci- Fights of mankind are fully underſtood and 
ſing Pbly vindicated, They are bleſſed with an 


portion. | 
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opportunity of deliberately forming a con- ghoſe 
ſtitution of government upon the princi- i 
ples of liberty and humanity, in which the 


natural equality of mankind, together with 
their civil and religious rights Thall be re- 


ſpeed ; in which freedom ſnall, as far 21 f 


poſſible, be guarded from the extravagan · 


ces of licentiouſueſs, as well as from the 
encroachments of oppreſſion. Such appears 
to be their deſizn ; and what heart is there 
ſo unhumanifed by national prejudices , : 


or rather by the rancour of a party, not 
to wiſh them ſucceſs? Of ſuch, could they 
alone ſuffer, ſlavery were deſervedly the 


To a people thus circumſtanced , the 
ſpeculations of a philoſophical politician | 3 
may be of ſervice; and though ſome of 


his principles ſhould be deemed erroneous; | u 
yet to the judicious reader, he may diſco- 


ver ſome beneficial truths, ſuggeſt many 1 
uſeful precautions. and afford much ad- '# 


var.tageous information. 


Such may be the benefits derived from 
the preſent publication, in which there 
are many excellent oblervations, and much 
knowledge of the human heart. There 
are indeed ſome ſentiments, which, to 


> 
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con · thoſe who have been long accuſtomed to 


rinci- ink freely on political and religious ſub- 
h the ats, will probably appear ſtrange ; but in 


dging of theſe, let a candid allowance 
made for the circumſtances of nation 


with 
e re- 


ar as nd religion. Let it be remembered that 
gan- frenchman writing upon liberty, if not 
| the Packled by the prejudices, is awed by 
pears he terrors of abſolute monarchy ; and that 
here member of the Romiſh communion , if he 
ces, ould preſerve any appearance of conſiſ- 
not ſency, muſt be too much incumbered with 
they e claims of his church, to conſider tole- 
the tion in any other light than as a matter 


political convenience The man to 
hom civil and religious liberty are remcte 


the Ppjects, and who has ſurveyed them only 
cian; Jt a diſtance, may fincerely admire their 
> of *' Fharws , and wiſh to extend their empire; 
dus; put he cannot be ſeppoſed to have fo per- 
ſco- ect an zcquaintance with their features, 
any pt ſo exalted a ſenſe of their excellence, 
ad- s thoſe by whom they have long been in- 

Mi:ratcly known, and freely enjoyed. 
om From theſe circumſtances . alone, can 
ere we account for the very low degree of eſti- 
ach mation, in which our ingenious author 


ems to hold the people. He may not 
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perhaps have long reſided, and been pet 


ſonally converſant with nations, 


: ; in 
« Wheree'en the peaſant boaſts his rights to ſcan, Mriec 
& And learns to venerate himſelf as man; Mie. 


and judges of the people of America from ne 
the populace. of an abſolute monarchy, if 
Nor will it be ſuppoſed that they can have pic 
any great ſenſe of their dignity as men, Wie! 
or poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which are ne. ce 
ceſſary rightly to value, and vigilantly to o 
protect their freedom, who have been Mio. 
taught to tremble before a military ſubal- men: 
tern, and to look up to the meaneſt de. ns. 
pendents on a Court, or the loweſt claj. Wr 
mants of nobility , as if they were being; "We"! 
of a ſuperior order. He ſcems to forget e 
what he had himſe'f obſerved, that the n 
Americans were ** the children cf a free K 
people“: and that” the form of govern- i ©! 
ment, to which, from their infancy, e 
& they had been accuſtomed , enabled the Has. 
people to enter into the arguments of WÞ".* 
„ thole men of ſuperior merit, who, by Þ * 
„ their knowledge, their prudence, and W*''« 
„ their fortitude , have been the authors WM: 


- 


% of their happy revolution“! * 


The baſis of every fee government is a £ TI 
democracy, nor can any be called free 
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per e ept in proportion as they partake of 
borm. But a democracy, however per- 
in theory has its diſadvantages when 
ſean, ried into practice, and in obviating 
5 WS, without deſtroying what, though 
from nnected with them, is excellent in itſelf, 
rchy, 0 ſiſts the wiſdom of legillation. In this 


have Wde of government, the principal incon- 
men, Wicnce will ariſe from the number to 
e ne. coyſulted, and the forms neceſſary to 
ly to N obſerved; which will render deliberation 
been Wious , and ation tardy: hence govern- 
ubal- Went will want promptitude. Another in. 
t de. @n+cnience may proceed from the various, 
claj. Wriiips inconſiſtent and contrary , fenti- 
eing; Werts of thoſe who ſucceed each other, 
orget Aber in the legiſlative , or executive 
the Moch; and hence government may be 
free dient in ſtability of principle, and uni- 


ern · e deſiaa In order to ebviate theſe, our 
cy, Þ: bor ſcems to incline towards an ariſto— 
the M:icy. But by this, the ficit of theſe in- 
s of W:ircniences would not be removed, for 
by MW ariſtocracy, if it. be at all limited, is as 
and dious and formal in is proceegings 28 a 
108 mocracy; and the other Igconvenience 
Wl: be much better obviated by means of 
rotation, like that eſtabliſhed in the cxc« 
s a Wcive council of Penlyivania. 
ree iſ a 
5 4 * * 
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Our author's obſervations on the pro. 1 of 
greſs of commerce, wealth, and luxury Fm; 


are judicious, and founded on a thorough Ay pre 
knowledge of the human heart. It is pol pe 
ſible that, riotwithſtanding all the wiſe Fei 


precautions of the American legiſlutors, dr. 


their republics, from an in flux of money, &':b 


and conſequent relaxation of manners, f iii 
may degenerate into ariſtocracies. BH eres 
this a form of government, which, When per 
unreſtrained by ſomething of monar chic Ne 
power, is more unfriendly to liberty, and ral 


more galling to a free ſpirit than monat.“ he 


chy itſelf. The tyranny of a prince is com-: Nor 
paratively of ſmall extent; but that of ar e 
ariſtocracy comes home to the boſoms der 

all; and the moſt valuable part of the Pie 

community, thoſe in the middling ranks, he 
are treated with contempt and arrogarce en 
by a claſs of men, who have no ober om 


mode of diſplaying their uſurped ſuperivu:i- Who 
ty, than by a troubleſome and inivienWWice 
xKeition of power, againſt which, as they 5, 


re at once judge and party, no rede Rol 
can be obtained. In a monarchy, opprei!-M 


ſton, however diffuled in its courſe, floss 1 


& 


r mea ſingle perſon , whole character ma; Fort 
Le humane and amiable, and who maß [orn 
have inclination equal to his power, terer 
rectiſy thule abuſes, and give redreſs 41 uc 


Hz 
10 


Kot ; 
1 
45 . 
Ke 
* 


pro- x of complaints, which are laid before 
Ixury Fm; but in an ariſtocracy, the ſourc's of 


ough Wppreſſtioa are innumerabiy multiple! ard 
pol. lperted; from their equ:lity of power , 
wife, We injuries committed by one cannot be 
ors edreſted by another; and their connections 
ney, Pirb the ſufferers in the common intercouiſe 
ers, $f if: renders their ſelfiſn paſſiors and in- 
Bat resis cor.cerred in the difpure When 
v hen pred by a monarch, the mind finds 
hic me corfolation in refleting upon the 
ans *MWxalred rank in which the prejudices of 
mat. / he world have placed him, which, by re- 
rom- Nioring him beyond the perſonal reach of 
fan e i jured, furniſiies them with an excuſe 
1s 0! For patiently ſubmitting ; but to be una- 


the Pie ro rchit the tyranny, and to puniſh 
ks, inſu'ts of thoſe, with whom we are 
anc! early upon a level, and engage in the 

Þ omMmon tran{ ions of ſocial life, to 
om neither the cuſtoms nor the preju- 
nent Pices cf mankind have allotted a ſuperiori— 
they, are circumſtances, of all others, the 
1c :Wnoſt galling to a liberal mind. 


lon: The ſame degeneracy of principle, and 
ma” Forroption of manners, that would trans- 
ma; Worm a democracy into an ariſtocratical go- 
WF crnment, would, in a little time, pro- 


uce a further change, and render chis 
| * * 2 


— 
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ariſtocracy abſolute and tyrannical ; the cor 
ſequence of this would be, that the deſpo: 


if they feared the reſentment of the peopl; 
would connect themielves with ſome fore 


potentate, to whom they would betr: 
the intervits of their country, for the {i 


oi cftabliſcing their own autiority. Shou 
the people, after. an ineffectual attempt 1:3 


reſiſt, be compelled to fabmit to th 


they muſt expect to ſuffer all that the cru 
revenge of daſtardly tyranny ean prompt, 


which would be inflicted with more un 


relenting ſeverity, becauſe the deſpoy # 
would act in a body, and as ſuch would 
urfeclingly commit enormities, at the ide 


cf wich, as individuals, they would ſtan 
back with horror. To oppoſe this wit: 
ſucceſs, the people muſt be headed b. 


ſome man of ſuperior character, who muy? 
in a very high degree poſſels the talen 
of a general, as well as of a ſtateſman, 


in whom they mult repoſe unlimited con- 


fidence, who muſt have irfluence to unite, 
and power to direct all their efforts. Bu 


where, in ſuch extremities, ſhall the peo 
ple find the moderation and public ſpir: 


together with the abilities of a Walhing 


ton ? 1s there not infinitely more probavi 
lity of ſuch a leader's, acting the part ol: 
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Gromwell, end uſurping the power, if not 


de cor title „of an abſolute monarch? 

lcfpo: li 

COP if human wiſdom can infure the duration 
tore FF the only form of government which is 


bern bent with tre dignity of human na- 
10 (i; re, the American conflitutions bid fair 
Shou be laſting; nor can any thing, except 
pt _ ex.ceflive partiality to the ans ients, 
this Herend our diſcerning their jofinite 
> Cru pericrity to the boaſted republics of 
ompt ig darta ard Rome. The conſtitutions of 
'e un theſe were, in many reſpects , unjult and 
efpot moral, the latter was remarkably defi- 
would Pent in its principles of internal union; 
e ide, d both tended to produce a ferocious 
| ſta pd contracted patriotiſm, little better 
Wind Wan the ſpirit of union that connects a 
d by end of robbers, who, though they may 
mul; e of fidelity and honour among them— 
end 1 elves, are the pluncderers and murderers of 
nan, Wil beyond che pale of their community. 


Fi 


© Bur if any alteration ſhould be neceſ- 
Bu: ry in the conſtitutions of the united 
Mares , in order to give greater ſtability to 
fpir: he government, to prevent encroachments 
, On public liberty, or to remedy inconve- 
bah Wiences incide:t to a democracy, that cer- 
ol : Mainly ought ro be avoided which would 


A 
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jocline the republic to the very file on ce 
wich iti; in the greateſt danger of lo fing | 0 
ids trecdem It is poſſũble that ſome ſew 4 lte 
additionel re- alations , arifing from local, Mpre 
and other 2 Joo dental circumſtances, might y 
be made with advantage; but of che exad * 
propriety ol theſe it is impoſſible for any! 
to judge, who are not immediately on tl: e 1 


ſ>ot: and the principles of tiicle Aut wg * 
tions are ſo obvi uſly e XC gent; that evcry Alc. 
_. ! 


one who underſtands the nature, and loves Y 
| the enjoyment of liberty, will acknowledge e 
them 0 ſurpals every thing the world Las 
hitherto ſeen, | 


Te Abte's obſervations on religion 8 
wil! not be much reliſged by thoſe, Who 
conſider toicration as founded , not in p 
Jitical convenience, but in the inalienable ; 
right, which every man las, of enquiring ll ' 
after moral and religious truth, of be- 
lieving and propagating what appears 
to him as ſuch , and of worſhipp ing te 

Deity in the manner moſt conformable 
to the Cifates vi his conſcience. Such 
will ſcarcely be diſpoſed to join with 
our aut or in his wiſn that, in or- 
der to prevent religious controverſies , 1 
« each church, after having explained its i © 
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le on *Wcarines and difeipiine in a catechiſm , 
loſing hou! be reſtrained from making any 
e few Iteration in it, under p etence of ex- 
Local , Wrong its truths with greater perſpicui- 
might My, or of arra ging them in more regue 
"exact Mar order. It is eaſy to lee that this pro- 
r any irion would be lar from anſwering the 
2 the prepoſed, either in a political or moral 
ſtitu- Ms. Tusſe who have in this particular 
every ente! to the operations of the human 
loves an! wi dit rern, that reſtraints of this na- 
edge e would not extinguith a ſpirit of con- 
as Ne,: they would only contract the 

no in which it acts, and thereby ren- 

W its imfulfe more viglent. But why 
2700 Mild we as to extinguith this ſpirit 2 
y] Win relipl..us conmove, ly Is carried on 
pe- bort bigotry and 11:16 erality , fo far from 
e ire prejudicial, it is really advantageous 


1 7 7 
rin . n it promotes learning , ſhar- 
bo. Ds the judgment, and inereaſes the vi- 
cars Nur of all the intellectual faculties. Nor 
tle aa thing more likely to deſtroy bigotry 
able Ne { Ilitberality , than a free and rational in- 
uch Mccufte between perſons of leveral diſſe- 
vit rt o pigions: whereas the reſtraints here 
or- N p. fed ; , wou'd tend to keep bigotry and 
es „ Jperfici n alive, and be an effectual bar 


@ © improvement in relivious knowledge. 


nough it be true, that the object of all 
+ * 4 


XX 


religions, as they relate to ſccicty, is the 


ame; and that the ſincerely good cf all xe t 
perſuaſiops are acceptable to the Deity , F<!” 
who will pardon involuntary errors; yet EC 
it is by no means conſiſtent with this fin» Doe 
cirity, for rational beings to profeſs reli. n 
gicus opinions, merely becauſe they have e, 
ence adopted them, though riper judgment “. 
ſnould difcern them to be erroneous, 1 A 
, 
It may be fuſpeRed that the worthy Abbe dr hd 
is rather too much attached to his own at 
ideas, opinions and prejudices, When 
he expreſſes a wiſh to ſuſpend the liberty "a 


of the preſs, till congreſs had publiſhed a 
moral and political catechiſm, in ordet ; 
to prevent the pernicicus conſequences 
of“ the philoſophica! ideas, opinions and 
© prejudices of England“. In all re- 
ſtraints of this nature, as it is very difficult 
to draw the line, and almoſt impoſſible ro 
prevent it from being tranſgreſſed; a free 
people can never be too vigilant to guard 
e gainſt their being impoſed under any pre- 
tence whatever, Reiigious is fo intimately 2. 
connected with civil liberty, and the free-# 
Com of the preis with both, that they 
muſt all ſtand or fall together. 4 


nut why is the Abbè ſo particularly, averſe 


i ; : < X 


is tl,» . 
of 5 p the philoſophical idezs, opinions, and 
eity, F<ju-lices of England ? Is this. rot rather 
> ; yer Feonpbiſtent with that liberality which our 
is fin. genious Author profeſſes, and with the 
Is rel. uſe ul ich he pretends to maintain? OL A 
have De countries k Europe p England and 
gmemt zolland are thole in which ſentiments fa— 
I *Foravie to liberty are the moſt general; 
"Wor, if we except the Swils, is there ary 
Abbe W: ber. ia which they can be faid to be 
"*Hational , Amidſt ail thoſe reſentments 
when Phich civil wars unhappily excite, the ſen- 
liberiy Pole and candid among the Americans will 

ſhed , Mcknowledge that the principles maintaiae 
order Þv che whigs in England, are thoſe upon 
aencs, ich their conſtitutions are founded. 
25 and Hey will recollect, that their anceſtors. 
ll re. ere Engliſh, who, with the reit of their 
Mcu!: Founttymen, have often ſtruggled in de- 
Fence of their common freedom. They 
Fi remember; that to their Having once 
peen Engliſa, and tothe principles which, 
Es luch, they imbibed, they owe their 
ately Pate revolution. However grateful to the 
free. iench for that aſſiſtance, ro which they 
Fare indeb ed for their independence, they 
cannot be blind to their political mo- 
"Frcives ; nor will they be deceived into a be- 
verſe YE! + that the government of France was 
'F =-ctuated by a diſintereſted regard to that 
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TY 
liberty, of which it is ſo careful to depriv Medg 
its own , ſubjects. They will refl-& ng 
that had they been the colonies of a», 
other kingdom, they would probably -av 


5 
been too ignorant to know and to val Marc 
their natural rights, or too ſervile to aſſe erg; 
and delend them. In rhis caſe, inſtead e. 
being free and independent ſtates , the m 
would, irall likelihood , have bowed the p. 
necks beneath a yoke much more oppre'-'WM , 
fiie than that of England; and would be Nees 


the abject ſlaves of an abſolute monarchy, "A: 


There is one circumſtance in the Ameri  f 
can conſtitutions, hie our author juſtly f 
reptebends and which appears incont:ſtent | 
with the manly and liberal principles upon 
which they are founded. This is that the 
clergy of the ſeveral perſuaſions are, not 
only excluded from all civil offices, but 
alſo deprived of the right of voting in elcc. 
tions To corffer any diſtinct privileges 
on them, as clergy, would be impolitic; . 
but to deprive them, in any reſpect, of 
their rig/its as men, is unjuſt This is alſo FP 
an injury to the commumty, as there are 
many civil offices, for which, from their 4 
liberal education and general knowledge , RM" 
they are better qualified than the majori- 
ty cf their fellow citizens. If the reaſon 


5 
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© + . . - 
lepriu Aedged for this be a fear of the intri- 
f1.& og ſpirit of churchmen ; it may obſer- 
f amin, chat of this there can be Ii:tle dan- 
bare , where there is no national eſtabliſh*d 
value Nurch, and conſequently , where the 
aſloWr2y are not ſufficiently connetted, to 
end e any importance as a body diltint 
„the Tm the laity. But ſurely the belt way 
theß prevent re influence of any ſuch ſpi- 
ppre, , is to remove all {civil diſtinctions be- 
'd be eenſthem and others; for then, having 
rchy, al the lame rights and privileges with 
Heir flo citizens, their political views 
meri d ir terefts would be the ſime ; wheress 


juſtly they are diltinguifned, either by the 


en Wowince. of peculiar privileges, or an 
upon don from rights enjoyed by the reſt 
t the chair countrymen, a feparate intereſt 


not „in ict, held up to their view; they 
„ but e ten pied to unite in purſuit of it; and 
elec. fit of intrigue is excited among them, 
lege uiler to what would prevail among men 
itic; oy other profeſſion, who found them-— 
„ of es thas diſtinguiſned from the reſt of 
alſo Pankind. 


Are 4 a 
heir In theſe of {crvations I have treated my 
ge, uthor with a freedom, which I hope will 


ori- Wt be conſtrued as illiberal The liberty and 
fon Woppincis of mankind in general are luz 


Xr 


jects ſo extenſive and important, that 10 
zeal they inpſire ought to annihilate ever 
little national partiality and averſion, 4 
honour the abilities of the Abhe de Wo 
bly, and am happy to ſee them employe'Mf 
in a ſubject, in which the rights of man 
kind are fo greatly concerned; bur it ff [ 
the duty of every iriend to theſe, to poin 
out thoſe prejudi ces, into which an attac 
ment to any particular iyitem 1 1 apt to i] 
evea the molt liberal minds. 1 
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I ens Avans, Eſq, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
om the United States, in Holland, and for 
the Negociation of a general Peace, 
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General and preliminary obſervations. 
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- == | 
hare examined, with all the attention in my 
Ver, the ſeveral conſtitutions of Government, 
an which the United States of America have 
vlyed ; and, in compliance with your defire, I 


ſhall do myſelf t! our of ſubmitting to vo- 
inſpection the eee I have made, in noi | 
of your kind aſliftance towards my forming 
right judgment concerning them, 3 s 
While a!meſt all the nations of Europe are 
norant of the fundamental principles of ſocici; 
| and conſider citizens in no other light than as M 
[i live ſtock of a farm, to be managed ſole'y with if 
| view to the intereſt of the proprietor, the; ur 9 
at once aſtoniſhed and inſtructed on beholding th: 
your Republics, conſcious of the real dignity L 
man, derive from the. ſources of the molt 1b: 
ral philoſophy, thoſe humane principles, accordin MT 
to which they determine to be governed. = 


if © 


4 ut 
i It is happy for yon, that the Kinds of Ent 1 B 
land, when they granted to your anceſtors th0! i * 

charrers upon which your Colonies were eſtabliſa, X 

ed, ſuffered themſelves to be guided ſolely ' . 

their paſſions and prejudices. They had no Len ty 

except thoſe of ambition and avarice, While tit '$ 

got rid of a number of citizens, who were 2 55 

ſtraint upon them, they bebeld new proving J 

ariſing, wich were to increaſe the majeſty 4 p 

"OT ) 

the Brictiſa Empire They flattered themſeli!  - 

with the proſpect of opening , to the — * 

of the mother country, new ſources of weir at 

and they wiſhed to promote your proſperity , Wiſe 

order to derive greater advantages from it W TY 

yourſelves. Jad choſe Princes been ſufficient 51 

acquainted with the deſtructive policy of Mactit 7 
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N, to give Jaws favourable to their own ambi- 
r, your ruin wou'd have been inevitable. Zu: 
Wcir ignorance was your ſecurity, They followed 
tenor of the Engliſh confticution , and eft1- 
iſhed among your anceſtors, laws and maxims 
government, which, by reminding you that 
du were the children of a free people, called 
on you to conſit your common intere's, Long 


DES d you been ſacriſiced to the intereſt of the mo 
ne ter country = and you confi lered this ſacri- 
A en juſt tribute, paid for the protection ſhe 
Wore, and of which you ſtood in need. After 

it übe e ug var, in which the French loſt all thei 
: , & » all Tacew 
cordir ſſeſſons on your continent, you perceived that 
Por maſters were weakened , even by their own 
PERS Inqueſts; you began to be ſenſible of your own 
+ repzth; weile the court of London, blind to 
111... 8. Do cots wich had taken place doth in your 
ey "Ih lis, and in its own, wanted to ir creaſe the 
iel eight of a yoke ready too oppreſſive. Vet even 
16d den the hope of more tavourable events, and 
Ws the eſtabliſhment of independent ſoyercignty 

ori F442 to dawn upon you. ; 
wy By liſtening ro no ſuggeſtions except thoſe ot 
NE varice and ambition in their dealings with you, 
_— Britiſh Miniſtry compelled you to recollect 
_ dat you had once been Engliſh; and the form 
ic ta Government, to which from your infancy you 
_ Rd been accuſtomed, enabled the people to enter 
Maciill to the arguments of thoſe men of ſuperior me- 
r, who by their knowledge, their prudence, and 
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their fortitude , haye been the authors of your 9 
happy revolution, „ If England, they argued, 1 | 
,» aſlumed the right of profcribing the Houſe «ji! 
Stuart, in order to raiſe that of Hanover to ll 
„ throne 3 what ſhould prevent us from ſhakinz? 9 
„ off the yoke of George III. whoſe 02 þ 
„ more ſevere and inflexible than James II, 
,» moſt cruelly abuſes our generoſity and zeal, Tell 
United States of America have behaved with much 
greater magnanimity than the united Provinces i] 
the Netherlands. Inſtead of begging a maſter, a 1 
they did, from every quarter, your views were 
bent ſolely upon erecting among your ſelves 1 1q 
throne ſacred to Liberty's : in all your 9 þ 
you have recourſe to the principles of nature; you] 9 
have eſtabliſhed this as an axiom, that all civil 
authority is derived from the people; that they 1 
alone have the unalienable right of making las: 
and of abrogating or modifying them, when ever i 
they either diſcover paſt error, or aſpire to gre: i 
ter good, You have juſt ideas of the digrity -M | 
Man, and, by conſidering Magiſtrates in ro 
other view than as the ſtewards of the communi. 1 
ty » you have cloſely united, and ſtrongly atrachet i 
all your citizens to each other and to the publicY i L 
intereſt, by the active ſentiments of the love , 
their country and of liberty: may theſe args 1 
be not merely the effect of a tranſienc enthufaſm a 
bue may they long ſubſiſt among you! May ii 45 
influence all your deliberations, and give inerer- Far 
fing ſtability to your federal republic! d | 


3? 
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of you ft is 2 very advantageous circumſtance for the 
argued , nericans, that the thirteen States have not 
louſe o ended their rights, their independence, and their 
to the Perties, by forming a ſingle republic, which 
ſhakin” ould have eſtabliſned common laws , and ac- 
iniſtry lo wedged common magiſtrates, Had this been 
es II, De conduct of the colonies, it would have indica - 
il, Tre d 2 certain ſuſpicion and diffidence of themſelves, 
h much Nit would have had an omenous appearance, 


nces d d bave marked a total ignurance of what 
ter, u WW" titures the true power of ſociety, Throughout 
s wer: at vaſt extent of country which you poſſeſs, how 
Ives : Dad the empire of the laws have been ſecured ? 


"ould not the ſprings of government neceſſarily 
ve been relaxed, in proportion as they were 
more from their center of motion? How could 
vigilance be eyery where equally extended , either 
prevent, or to remove abuſes? As the neceſlarr 
bnſequences of this, you would ſoon have found 


tions, 
e; you 
20 


1 civil 
17 

ac they N 
laus 


n ever ö 
por courage abated, your manners degenerated , 
gre: ? 2 . . 
„e love of liberty ſupplanted by licentiousneſs, 
nity off f RES. 
—_—c von would ſpeedily have had a republic fee- 
mon le and languiſhing, or elſe agitated by ſeditions 
== at would have diſmembered it. The contrary 
abel ſolution which the colonies have taken to conſti 
FE g p Pe 2 federal republic, while it preſerves to each 
men s independence, gives the laws all the authority 


at is neceſſary to render them reſpected; and the 
agiſtrate may be every where preſent, This you 
Ne experienced during the ſeven years of the 
acre: ar raſuly carried on by the Eugliſh in order 
d ſubdue you; an emulation ſubſiſted among ths - 

| | A 3 


ſiaſm 4 
8 
they 
1 
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United States, that inſpired in all the ſame cou ni 
rage, and the ſame prudence, United by the 
tie of the continental Congreſs, none of your | 
' Provinces abated in their zeal for the common ſon: 
cauſe, but all yielded each other mutual aſſiſtance, 


I hope that this original ſentiment of union if 
and concord, with which you firſt roſe into being, 
may ſtrike deep root, ard flouriſh in your hearts, 
that time, and the experience of the felicity yo 
will enjoy may convince you that you- canno: pr 
be happy at each others expence. One wel. 
ble advantage to be expected from your confede. 
racy is that it will preſerve you from that wrer-| Þ 
ched ambition, which leads nations to conſider 
their neighbours as their enemies. Trarquil under iy 
the protection of the continental Congreſs , and 
full of confidence in each other, jealouſy z envy an 
hatred will be baniſhed from among you; an! 
you will afford to America a ſpectacle ſimilar to 
what the Swifs preſent to Europe, of which e 4 
has not ſufficient wiſdom to know the value. | 


The continental Congreſs, that new Amphy@o:- 1 
nic Council, but conſtituted under happier auſpi- i 
ces than that of ancient Greece, will be the! 
common center in which every private ;ncere 0 
will be blended together, and form one that will be k 8 
general and invariable. The Delegates from de 
ſereral States to this auguſt aſſembly, will there br 
ne ceſſarily acquire more extenſive and ſociu 1 
views; which, on their return, they will com- il 


— 
— 


. 
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e cou . to their fellow citizens. May all thoſe 
dy the abvin.ces, that are bounded by determinate li- 
j your 1 ts, as Maſſachuſets, C onnecticut, Rhode 
mmon 3 nd, New Jerſey, Delaware and Maryland , 
ſtance, Whour only under that one inconvenience , which 
"Wn honour to nations, I mean that happy abun- 
union ce of citizens, which, while it is the beſt eulo- 
being, Wm of government, is ſometimes alſo an em- 
earts; rraſsment to it. May theſe States, renew the 
y vou Menes, once afforded by ancient Greece, v hoſe 


canno: pe colonies eſtabliſhed a country in every 
ſtima- ot. 1 hope that, inſtead of perverting to an 
nfede- dulce the multitude of their citizens, by endea- 


wrer- ing to make conqueſts, they will ſend them 
nſider > to thoſe of your provinces, the lands of which 


# 


under ant cultivation, and which have no bounds, ex- 


„ and pt thoſe of che continent itſelf, Theſe emigra- 
Ty and 4 ons will ſtrengthen the ties of your common 
5 An 5 : 


ion and intereſts, 
1 A 


take a pleaſure in reminding you, Sir, of 
Never may contribute to the-happineſs of Ame- 
cn. You acquired your independence before you 


y C0! - ere acquainted with ambition, and vou certainly 
auſpi- not imitate thoſe nations of Europe, that 
de the we depopulated and weakened themſelves; by 
ere? ſtebliſcing their colonies by force of arms, You 
ill bb. 'Y 9 re too well verſed in the rights of Man, and of 
n ze Pauons, co ſuffer cruel errors, the effects of fiefs 


14 of chivalry , to miſlead you, as they have 

iſled the Spaniards, the Portugueze , the Eng- 

iſh and the French. obſerve, with ſatisfaction 
A 4 
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that you are ar preſent in much happier circun 
ſtances, than even thoſe ancient republics, ty 
whoſe wiſdom and virtue we entertain the greatel 4 
veneration; and that with leſs difficulty, you ol 
impreſs on your eſtabliſhments a character « 
ſtability , which renders the laws more belove. Mer 
and reſpected. 4 c 


You well know, Sir, that the ancient republic 
were in a manner incloſed within the walls of à {in 1 
gle city, and poſſeſſed a very limited territory 
All the citizens might eaſily repair to the pub 
deliberations; and thoſe numerous aſſemblies, in ; . 
which was veſted the legiſlative authority , an!“ 
from which none could appeal, were expoſed t.Þ] 
the convulſive tumults of paſſion, infatuation, and 
enthuſiaſm, which often overturned all public or 
der, Amidſt theſe irregularities, the laws obtained“! 
nor authority ſuficient to determine the charactet 1 
of the citizens; and the republic was often indeb-j 
ted for ſafety merely to fortune, or to ſome great 
man, who aroſe to the aſſiſtance of the people. 
and took advantage of their conſternation , tof | 
prevent the further abuſe of their power, 1 

Among the Americans, on the contrary, el 
multitude will be leſs bold , leſs imperious, and 
conſequently leſs inconſtant; hecauſe the „ 1 
territory of each republic, and the number of its 
citizens, will not permir them all to be alemblet 
at one time, and in one place. You have adop- 
ed the modern method of dividing the country | 
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caritons or diſtrids, each of which deliberates 
firs own intereſts ſeparately, nominates, and 
egates its power to ſuch citizens, as it judges 
you cul ſt worthy to be its repreſentatives in the legi- 
acer q ve aſfembiy of the republic. Hence it will be 
beloye: 1 Ich eaſter to preſerve regularity and order amongſt 

m. The number of Repreſentatives will never 
lo great as to degrade their aſſembly into a 


r circun tb 
1 * 4 
> greatel 4 


"epublic! 1 


F nultuous mob. They will ſtand in awe of the 
we BY 1 blic opinion; they will be conſcious that they 
iron pſt render an account of their conduct to their 


pu 1 >, 


Z ſtituents. Should they err, their errors can 
ies, in 


dduce only a temporary evil, becauſe their 
# Fs miſſion 18 limited to aA year; nay , they will 
eh "Wen ſerve to enlighten their ſucceſſors, who will, 


n anc X* . . g 
3 4 ithout any great difficulty, repair their faults, 


brained! 9 


indeb. ich you ers acknowledged to ſubſiſt in the 
eren Pople, are moſt religiouſly reſpected in all your 
ple, F drſticurions. They have taken into their protec- 

In, all thoſe, who, becauſe they have not contri- 
ed to the expences of the public, and have ſold 
maſters the labour of their hands, are not yer 
1 dembers of the Republic. Theſe Meg, who on. 


; 110 er the defcription of Caves , were defpiſed by 
— e ancients, and who , even in urope, with the 
pf its tle of freemen , harguiſh in real ſervitude, you 
able! Dave bad the addreſs to attach to the fate of the 
dop- epublic , by affording them the means of riſing 


perior co their ſtation, of acquiring a pecylium , 


1 


and cultivating an induſtry that will raiſe them » 
the rank of citizens, 


It is in conſequence of theſe humane principles 
that by an expreſs and original law, you luv! 
adopted the mode of trial by juries, which i; 
the moſt excellent expedient, that the wiſdom © 
man could invent, to eſtabliſn between the ſtro a 
and the weak an apparent, or rather a real equa. 


ity. To each citizen you hare inſured this fir} 


and moſt eſſential ſecurity, that no powerful ene 
my can oppreſs him. Not even the Magittrae I 
can abuſe his power to gratify his private reſent, 
ments, under pretence of acting for the public ſafe. 
ty. In moſt States of Europe, it might be ima- 
gined that their criminal jurisprudence was defign- 


ed for no other purpoſe , than to erable gover:- 


ment to ſave the guilty to whom it is partial, 0! 
to deſtroy the innocent with- whom it may be e. 


enmity, by the means of a judicial adminiſtration, . 
proſtitured to its will, You krow not : and { 8 


hope you never will know, thoſe private and ſe- þ 
cret proceedings, that are ſufficient to terrifr | 


even innocence ; which diſturb; confound and de- 


prive it of that coolreſs which is neceſſary to its 
defence. You will ever remember, that by endea- 
vouring to deprive you of the beneficent ſecurity * 
of Juries , and to render you ſibje& to the tribu* - 


nals of London, England ſought to eſtabliſh ir; 8 


tyranny over you. You ſee that to this (alurtary 
Jurisprudence, the Engliſa are indebted for all che 
liberty they lill enjoy, aud for chat national. ſpiri: 
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at ſupports them in their decline. While the 
h and creat baſely ſell themſelves to adminiſtra- 

What would become of the nation, if the 
'e, deprived of the protection of juries, were 
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4 4 + to be oppreſſed by arbitrary verdicts? They 
4 „ old loſe that bold and haughty ſpirit which is 
_ 0 De laſt reſource. of England. The United States 
3 america have nothing to fear in this reſpe&, 


long as they forget not, that the founders of 


3} 


5 3 heir original conſtitutions have earneſtly adviſed # 
ene. el degilattve power, to correct thoſe laws which £ 
ara e doo ſevere, which degrade the mind, or ſhock . 
Cre, Ne felinge; and which , not being ar all propor- 1 
ſife. Poncd to rhe nature of crimes, can only lead into 9 
m4. rror the more ignorant citizens, whoſe eircum- $i 
ſign. ances prectude them from much information, and bt 
era. ode ſearcely any ſyſtem of morals except what 1 
_ au afford; theſe would be led to confound : | 
ben Ec nature of their ſeveral duties, and would not Tf 
ion; row which are the vices wy ought to avoid $1 
+ »ith the greateſt care. 9 
ſe. Þ Ar, ; 7 
it ter having thus expreſſgd my hopes, I muſt 4 
FAY „Sire, conceal my ffars from you. I will 1 
its eee with you, that a Democracy ought to be the 0 
lea- A lj off of every government that would derive the F 
rity + greateſt poſſible advantage from its citizens, It is 15 
"Wa een ſufficiently demonſtrated from invariable 4 


8 


itz! i xperience, that the people, in this mode of go- 
Nveroment alone, can intereſt themſel7es in the 
he welfare of their country, and by ſerving it with 
ri real, as well as courage, can in ſome meaſure 


= 


Loo oy ot nn pom 
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1 8 
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En 
ſhare in the wiſdom of its rulers, But you will 11 
1 believe, acknowledge with me, that a Demo 1 


Mees 
cracy muſt be managed, tempered , and eftabi, me: 
ſhed , with the utmoſt prudence., You will obſer; [ int 
that the multitude, depraded by their neceſſitie, ; el; 

and by employments which condemn them to iz. | rps 
norance, and to mean and ſordid ſentiments , hay Wet © 


neither opportunity nor time to acquire the liben q Ri 
principles of a wiſe policy. Influenced by their preju/? : g 1 
dices , they will judge of the welfare of the ſtate 
according to their particular intereſts , and what 
ever moſt promotes theſe , me will deem n 
wifeſt meaſures, 


The people cannot believe themſelves free, with 
out being rempred to abuſe their liberty, becuiil 
they have paſſions, which are conſtantly endes, 
vouring to throw off every reſtraint, Hopes M 
excited , that prepare their minds to be leſs docile; i} a 
they will naturally envy the lot of their ſuperiors, * 
and wiſh either to riſe to an equality with them, 4 
or to degrade them to their own level, WII 
are the conſequences 9 of this ? The citizens of the 1 
Erft claſs bave alſo their paſſions, which take fire 1 | 
at the pretended inſolence of the people; wo 
when acting only from the immediate impulſe 
of temporary. circumſtances, will be accuſed of fol- 
ming conſiſtent ſchemes for aggrandizing themſelyes; | | 
and will he irritated when they ought to be if 
appeaſed, Authority, in order to be preſeryed , wil 
be ſtretehed to its utmoſt extent; and ſuch ate 
the illuſions of paſſion, that even thoſe who aſpire | * 

0 , 


Tn 
= En! 


1 will tue moſt arbitrary power, will perſuade them- 
Deme. ves that they are labouring only for the eſtab- 
ſtabl. ment of order and public tranquillity, Minds 
bſeri N inflamed ; one act of injuſtice renders another 
Aitiez eſſary ; reproaches ariſe ; revenge alone then 
to ig. Whrps the place of policy; Revolutions ſucceed 
» ay en other, and chance alone decides the fate of 
liben | Republic. I cannot think, Sir, that I am delu- 
Preju/ g myſelf with empty fears. What has invaria- 
fare happened to every nation, in which the li- 
B21 ty of the people was not eſtabliſhed and direc « 


with a prudence equal to that of Sparta , 
duld inſtruct legiſlators never to introduce de- 
"Wcracy into a Republic, without the utmoſt pre- 
with. ons. 


m tl 1 
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ecauſ ? | | 

ndez, ſhall perhaps be told, that the laws of Ame- 

$ ar: 4 2 are formed after the model of thoſe of Eng- 

xcile; a, che wiſdom of which has been celebrated by fo 

riors, is ny writers, I allow this; though for your 

hem n happineſs, I wiſh I were not compelled to 

Wha weit: The Spirit of the Engliſh Laws is very | 

f che bie in yours, but let me intreat you, Sir, to i 
e fie erve the prodigious difference between your | 
Wo cumſtances, and thoſe of England. The Engliſh b | 
pulſe” ernment was formed amidſt feudal barba- j 
for. William the conqueror, and his ſucceſſors 11 

Ives; re thought to be ſolely poſſeſſed of all che 1 
be ble authority, and ſo far were the people from 1 

wil rertaining any other idea than that of being born N 

| are ſervitude, that even the Barons themſelves be- 1 


—— 


ſpire | vel that they held their privileges only from * 
to 9 5 1 
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the munificence of their prince (). This « 


truth which cannot be doubted by any, who ni 8 
e a 
— — —— pr 
6% Our very ingenious author ſeems here to hu ch 
viewed the Engliſh conſtitution through the 0 er 
tics of Mr. Hume. Theſe notions of it have be * 
been readily adopted and eagerly propagated , ae 
the violent of the Tory party, who ſeruple no val 
ſertion , how ever falle, in {upport of their an 
rite tenets: they were allo exceedingly convenir ed 
to Hume for the purpoſe of vindicating the tyr: ty 
ny of the Stuarts; which, from the order obs 
ved in writing his hiſtory, and its evident part! he 
lity to this infatuated family, appears to have be: 
the chief object of that plauſible and ſeduci28 
hiſtorian. William the firſt , and his ſucceſſh . in 
though guilty of many tyrannical actions , Men 
acknowledged the forms of a limited monarci: Ar 
and a free conſtitution, He received the er in 
trom the Peers and People, and took an oat) er 
whereby he bound himſelf to govern the pee Men 
jultly, and preſerve to them their ancient Lav: oc 
among which, thole of Edward the conteſfor vs rea 
particularly mentioned, The following Paff 3 _- 
trom King Henry's Charter, thews that the r 
vileges of the ſubject were then not conkers 1 lle 
depending merely on the muniſicence of the Pri 
„If the King invade thoſe rights,“ ( mean” ; a 
the rights of the people) “ it is lawful for? e. 
„hole kingdom to riſe againſt him, and to +48 dee 


« him what injury they can, as though they " I n 
„him no allegiance.” By an Act of Parliawe% 
of the 12 Rich, IL it was enacted, * That if of 


6 


nrively peruſe the grand Charter extorted by 
Barons from King John, which became both 


1 fd þ ich the nation has laboured , and the rule of 
be _ ondu& hitherto, for the eftabliſhmenr of that 
e b. Mr, which ic {till enjoys. Thus the national 
eg. racer of the Engliſh was ſlowly formed ; each indt- 
no val became gradually accuſtomed to his circumſtan- 
- far, and ſtation; and long contracted babit has con- 
ven Med the ambition of the Prince with the li- 
tyre ey of che ſubject, 
obe 
pant 
ve be: 3 
due al 


he United States of America were conſtituted 


——_— 


:cellcy einge, through a tooliſh obſtinacy , and con- 
S , \Mewpt of his people, or perverſe froward will, 
rem pr by ny other irregular way, fnall alienate 


Cru 
oa 
pee 6 


Laus 


ET | 


Þimlcit trom his people, and will not be ga- 
'erned and regulated by the Tights of the King- 
eme, and laudable ordinances made by the 
ouncil of the Lords, and great men of the 


n 1 realms , but ſhall headily in his mad councils, 
Paſi w pxcrcile his on arbitrary will; from thence- 
he reh it is lawful for them „. WI! h the common 
erec 'F pllent and content of the people of the realm, 


Prins 
lea 
for U 


to abrogate or depoſe him from the Thrones 
and ſet up in his ſtead, ſome body of kin, or 
= cir of kin to the king of the royal ſtock,” 


ee Lord Somer's Judgment of whole Kingdoms 
3 | nations F £3. See allo Hurd's Moral and Po- 
ay ical Dialogues. Dial, V and VI. in which this 
t 36 


ject is very ably discuſled, 
B 2 


| principle of all the political convulſions, under 
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be performed? If, in conſequence of your one 


increaſe in growth, was there not ſome degree « A 


4 16 5 


in 2 very different manner; their laws are not d 
work of ſeveral centuries, and of à thouſai 
contradictory circumſtances ſucceeding each othe, i 
The commitlioners or delegates , who regulate: il 
their conſtitutions, adopted the true and liber; . 
principles of Locke, concerning the natural righy 
of man, and the nature of government. But 2 
not the tranſition rather too ſudden, from you S 
ſituatiou under the dominion of England, to rol 1 
preſent circumſtances? I fear your minds were 1 
ſufficiently prepared for it: and I have often 0 
your countrymen; that I was too ſincerely inn 
reſted in their welfare, not to wiſh them a v 
of length ſufficient to correct their prejudices, ar: 
to give them all thoſe diſpoſitions , which a fre 
people ought to poſſeſs. 1 p 
e 

Suffer me, Sir, to enquire whether your ne | 
laws are rightly accommodated to the underſtar. j 
ding, the knowledge, and the paſſions of ½ 
multitude , who are never ſufficiently diſcerning !' | 
diſtinguiſh between liberty and licentiouſneſs ? Has! 
not more been promiſed than will, or than «a! 


*Y 
1 


connections with England, you have among ra 
the ſeeds of an ariſtocracy , which will continua 


imprudence in endeavouring to eſtabliſh too pur: 
a Democracy? This is ſetting laws and mannei 
in oppoſition to each other, It appears to me 
that, inſtead of ſplendidly exciting the ambitio: 
and hopes of the people, it would have been mon 


(nn 


1 
; 17 


ot the ent merely to have propoſed freedom from 
uſani oY Briciſi yoke, and an obedience to Magiſtrates, 
oth, Moſs mediocrity of fortune ſhould render them 
zulate: 600 perate in their views, and friends to the pub. 
libe welfare; while their rights ſhould have been 
right lated in ſuch a manner, as to obviate every 
ut vu 7 of injuſtice : Your principal care ſhould then 
1 ve been co ſer limits to the Ariſtocracy , and 
0 50% mae laws, that might reſtrain the rich from 
re u ang their wealth, and from purchaſing an au- 
n to rity, which ovght not to belong to them. 


7 ins, 
a We 
8, an 


s near'y in the ſituation of the Romans, after 
a fn 


expulſion of the Tarquius. In order to intereſt 
> people in the cauſe of liberty, the Patricians 
e chem the moſt magnificent promiſes. They 
Ned vpon all public authority, while the Ple- 


r ner i 
ern ns fondly imagined that they ſhould be ſubject 
of w i to the laws, Thoſe abuſed their power, in 
ing ich theſe were too haughty to acquieſce, and 


bs from oppoſite intereſts, aroſe all the diſſen- 
4s of the republic, 


You, Sir, will perhaps tell me, char it is no 
dvantage to the United States of America, to 
emble the Romans, whoſe republic afforded the 
dit aſtoniſhing ſpectacle , and eſtabliſhed its em- 
re Over all the then diſcovered world, In anſwer 
chis, I freely acknowledge, that there is not at 
is day a nation, that might not be happy to 
lemble them in their defects, provided they 
| 5 3 


ree % 
o put 
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wbitio: “ 
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believe that the American conſtitutions place 
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could, at the ſame time,; reſemble them in 1 Mel 
their grand, wiſe, and magnanimous action e 
But, unfortunately, the manners of modern tima g 
ſuffer us not to indulge theſe hopes ; an" 
theſe manners have reached even America, Ti» 
love of their country, of liberty , and of Glo 
forſook not the Romans even in moments of 9 
moſt violent civil rage; and their paſſions wen 
babituated to a connection with juſtice and wos 
ration. The Politics of Europe, founded 8 
wealth and commerce, have long deſtroyed the 
ancient virtues , and I doubt much , Whether f i 
ſeven years war will have been ſufficient to n: 1 
vive them in America. But be this as it 1 
fear that the rich will endeayour to form à ſep 
rate order, and to ſeize upon the whole i 
in this, others, proud of the equality with wie A | 
f they have been flattered, will refuſe to acquieſe 9 
and hence will neceſſarily reſult the diſſolution 4 
the government you deſigned to eſtabliſh, Shou)! i 
ſuch a revolution take place, by inſenſible degrer 7, 
filently, and unnoticed by the people, it would 10 N 
1 proof that their minds were totally deſtitute : 14 
energy: Your Republlc would indeed be e 
to no ſeditions, to no convulſions; but of I 'Y 
elevation of ſentlment, of what liberalicy 7 
heart , would your citizens then be capable? Ant a 
without. theſe qualities, how can true liberty ſubſil 


N 


Ha! 
qu 
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4 

If, on the contrary „this revolution ſhould me" 
with reſiſtance, What cabals, what intrigues, v 
ſecret treachery may there not be dreaded? en, 


69 


eſee hatred, jealouſy „ paſſions which know 


q 
action, aWmits in their career, and which lead on in 
n tins train a thouſand other vices, the harbingers 
; 3 2" cyranny fluctuating between raſhneſs and ti- 


2 v. 


4 0 aſten, Sir, to a concluſion; to enter upon a. 
2s vil Iaueſtion would, I fear, render my letter too 
moe os. In my next, I ſhall take the liberty to 
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ded 0 Wnunicare to you my reffections, or my ſerup- | 
d 0 reſpecting the laws of Penſylvania, Maſſachu- | 
ether 1 and Georgia. For why ſhould I conceal from : 
to n . y fears and my doubts, as they are ſo many | 
nay ; | of che intereſt I take in the happineſs of | 
5 by rica, that are due to the ſentiments of 1 
horirs FH dſnip with which you are fo kind as to ho- [ 
w hi 7 me. | 9 
= * SSY 24 July 1783, i 
Shou? 4 | $8 
corel 4 b 
tute 1 1 e | my 
x pole 1 LD a F 1 
f wh Vir | 
) 7 
ſubful' "if 
ke, 
d me- 
” wha ö 
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C ung 

SY which 

3 found 

Reſicckions on the laws of Penſyluania, may r 
Maſſachaſet's and Georgia. of leg 

: 25 the re 

2 ä— ++} — tants 

to en: 

1 am of opinion , Sie, that the moſt ſatis *ac- they ! 
tory method of inveſtigation , will be to com- theſe 
mence with an examination of fundamental thoſe 
laws, by which I mean, the form of govern- and 
ment that each republic has adopted, This it confe 
is, which firſt determines, and at length con- upon 
firms the character of every people; If this govern- ſhall 
ment provides for all its exigenices; if all its an es 
parts are ſuited to each other; if they are all di- | 
rected to the ſame end, and, inſtead of embar- If, 
raſſing and hindering, mutually aſſiſt each other, poled 
I am certain that the proſperity of the Republic in th 
will be daily improving in ſtability. And this, it; v 
becauſe the Paſſions, after having made unavailing preſe 


efforts to throw off the authority: of the laws, and ele! 
to violate them with impunity, will gradually re. 
ſolve ro ſubmit to them, in order to acquire a 
greater freedom of action. The manners of the 
citizen and of the government will then be the 
fame, and thus the ſocial union will have all the 


perſe ion of which ir is capable. 


But if, on the contrary, the legiſlative power, 


4 


( ur ) 

which is the ſoul of the ſtate, or the hinge upon 
which moves the whole political machine, be not. 
founded upon juſt proportions , what diſorders 
may not enſue ? Penſylvania has entruſted the right 
of legiſlation to a Houſe compoſed of freemen of 


the republic elected to repreſent there the inhabi- 
tants of their city or county, and in their name, 


to enact ſuch laws, and make ſuch regulations, as 


they ſhall judge moſt ſalutary. It is ordered, that 
theſe repreſentatives ſhall be ſelected from among 
thoſe perſons who are moſt noted for their wiſdom. 
and virtue, Thus far all is well. But 1 muſt 
confeſs, Sir, that I can make no further reliance 
upon this deſcriptive clauſe, than as the legiſlator 
ſhall have taken the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure 
an exact obſeryance of it. 


If, from their manners, the Penſylvaniansare dis- 
poſed to conform to this regulation; if integrity is high 


in their eſtimation, and they are inclined to reward 


it; why ſhould the legiſlator order the election of re- 
preſentatives to be made by ballot ? This mode of 
election being thought neceſſary inclines me to 
ſulpe&, that Penſylvania is far from poſſeſſing that 
lpirit, which ought to animate a Democracy. I 


ſnould imagine that, on the one hand, there are 


men in their cities and counties already ſo power- 
ful, that they muſt be treated with particular re- 
ſerve and caution, and that, on the other, it will 
be difficult to find Electors, who dare openly to 


- ſpeak their minds. I find all well governed repub- 


lics have wiſhed, that their citizens ſhould have 
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the courage to declare their ſentiments publicly : 


this accuſtoms them to entertain none, but What 
are honourable, The wiſeſt politicians of antiquity 
have cerſured the uſe of the Ballot, and we may | 
remember what Cicero ſays of it, at a time when | 


the Roman republic was turn into parties, which 
it was dangerous to offend When truth is necefſi- 
rated to come forth in ſecret, and beneath a maſk, 
falſehood is immediately ready to obtrude itſelf bold ly. 
If the mode of election by ballot indicates the de- 
cline of a free ſtate, it ought not to be uſed in its 
infancy, If it is neceſſary , we may thence conclude 
that the rights of the Democracy require ſome 
further limitation. 


No one, it is faid , ſhall be elected as a repre- 
ſentative unleſs he has reſided in the city or county 
for which he ſhall be choſen two years immediately 
before the ſaid election. This law is indeed much 
wiſer than that of England, which permits a per- 
fon to be member of Parliament for a town or 
county, of which he is no inhabitant ; bur a trial 
of two years is rot ſufficient to acquire my con- 
fidence : during ſo ſhort a period of time, a bad 
man may, without much difficulty, conceal his 
character, and pretend ſentiments foreign to his 
| heart. I ſhould require a candidate to have paſſed 
through ſome public office in his city or county, 
chat might afford him an opportunity of dis- 
playing his integrity and underſtanding, Men in 
general eſteem that alone to be of value, which 
ey eannot obtain without conſiderable expence ; 


cy: 
what | 
uity | 
may 
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firſt view , nothing can ſeem more ſtrictly juſt, 


( 68 13 
and it is of great importance, that the Legiſlati- 
ve power be compoſed of citizens accuſtomed to 


reſpe&t themſelves , and to entertain exalted ideas 
of the awful truſt with which they are veſted, 


All the United States of America have required 
4 certain quantity of property both in repreſenta - 
tives, and Electors : Penſylvania alone admits to 
theſe previleges, all inhabitants, without exception, 
who hare, during a year, contributed towards 
the ſupport of government. It appears from thig 
arrangement, that the Legiſlator has paid a greater 
attention to merit than to fortune; and, on the 


Bur may there not be ſome circumſtances, Sir, in 
Which, the greateſt good being unattainable, it is 
moſt prudent to be ſatisfied with a leſs perfe& 
eſtabliſhment, If a republic is ſo fortunate as to be 
yet unacquainted with either riches or poverty, 
this lav of Penſylvania may, and ought to be 
enacted , becauſe, without being contradictory to 
the public manners, it will be favourable ro the 
Democracy, But if fortune has already made ſuch 
a difference in the circumſtances of the citizens, as to 
render a diſtinction of rank unavoidable ; inſtead 
of endeayouring after a pure Democracy, would it 
not be more prudent to grant to the people on- 
ly ſuch privileges and rights, as are neceſſary to 
render the Ariſtocracy more circumſpe& , and 
prevent it from indulging that ambition, to which 
it is naturally prone ? In ſuch circumſtances per- 
haps the wiſeſt method would be to imitate the 


64) 


policy of Solon, who, that he might not offen 


the wealthy, required the poſſeſſion of a certain 22 


revenue; to confer a right of attaining the office | hen 
of government. ; | ' ah 
/ lic 

No political danger is greater, than that, which 
reſults from the defire of blending and unitin» | T 
eſtabliſhments, which in themſelves, and ſeparately ler 
conſidered, are excellent, but will not bear to be man 
combined. The laws of Penſylvania favour the 2 
Democracy without any reſerye; but this very | ou 
partiality will only diſguſt the rich , who will never e 
be ſatisfied to have no other rights and privileges, 2 
— — are common to the populace and ga 
| the 
Permit me, Sir, to aſk whether you think, the 
that the manners and prejudices you have contraces 8 
while under the Fngliſh government, are ſuch 28 cian.: 
entitle you to aſpire to a pure Democracy, a mode be ; 
of government excellent with good morals , by: MY 
deteſtable with ours? For my part, I am of opinion fore 
that America is inclined towards an Ariflocracy that 
by a prevailing impulſe, that will overturn all the Pen 
laws made to oppole it, Policy therefore, which 
ought to provide for futurity in regulating the 5 19; 
ſent, will commit a capital error, if it attempts to ny 
eſtabliſh among citizens, in oppoſition to all their 197 
[I 


n prejudices, an equality of rights, which for this 

reaſon cannot be of long duration. The more numerous 
the meaſures taken by the Legiſlator to inſure Ml © 
lucceſs, the leſs he ſhould flatter bimſelf with the | 


2 


offend xpectation of accompliſhing his hopes, His efforts 
certain nemſelves will only tend to irritate thoſe ungo- 
offices | ernable paſſions , which will precipitate the repu- 
Mic into eicher anarchy, or oligarchy, 
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Fi ; 
which 1 apprehend not falling into an error, when I 
mitinz gert, that a Democracy requires great ſeverity of 
arately in zuners; and I add, that however wiſe, and nice- 
wie] . adjuſted to each other, may be its conſtitu- 
ir then. laws , it cannot long ſubſiſt, except in a 
ver) republic, like thoſe of ancient Greece, in which : 


ww 
* 


never Nin the citizens were acquainted , were mutually 
leges, the cenſors of each others conduct, and were con- 
* and Haand under the eye, and within the reach of 

the ma; iſtrate. The doctrine, which I here take 

the liberty of laying before you , I have derived 
biok, Wo Plato , Ariſtotle , and all the ancient politi- 
ractel dans; and ro me their excellent theory appears to 
ch WM... bit too amply illuſtrated by all hiſtory, I have 
mode at this moment „the map of your poſſeſſions be - 
, bur ore me, ard it is not without a kind of dread, 
mon Wt 1 refiet on the vaſt extent of territory which 
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"yo, penſylvania contains. A fingle man of ability, 
hog bo.dneſs and an enterprizing diſpoſition , who has 

notting to loſe, but much to hope from public 
# ha dlſturbances', is ſufficient ro eſfect, or at leaſt, 
2 e pave the way to a reyolution. But not to men- 
their ion thoſe adventurers, who from their private 
this a ence will create themſelves tribunes of the 
8 people; who can be certain that no wealthy 
1 merchant by affecting popular politics, ſhall take 


advantage Of thoſe diſcontents, hatreds and jealou- 
C | 
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ſies, which are continually ſpringing up in a De. 
mocracy , where property is ſo unequally diſtribu- 
ted, to kindle the flames of civil diſcord, to make 
trial of his power, 
ranny ? 


I ſnall perhaps be told that I am raiſing chime. | 
ras for no other purpoſe , than to have the plea- | 


ſure of combating them: bur let me intreat you, 
Sir, once more to peruſe the hiſtory of Florence; 
and I am much miſtaken if you will not have 
reaſon to fear leſt Penſylvania ſhould alſo give 
birth to its Medici , who from their bank, or 
their counting houſe, may aſcend a throne, What 
is there, indeed, that may not be attained by am- 
bition, genius, wealth, and popular favour ? A 
ſingle inſtance of this kind would be ſufficient to 
break every tie of your confederacy. I am ſorry to 
dwell ſo long on theſe diſagreable objects; bur if 
policy , acquainted with the power of the paſſions, 
and the caprice of fortune, wiſhes to avoid ſelf- 
deceit, it muſt be very open to fear, and Jet 
more reſerved to hope. 


The people, ſays the Penſylvanian Declaration 
of rights „ have 4 right to aſſemble together , to 
conſult for their common good , to inſtruct their ve. 
7 preſentatives , and to apply to the legiſlature for re- 
dreſs of grievances , by addreſs, petition, or remon- 
ſtrance. 


I muſt acknowledge, Sir, that I cannot cafily | 
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comprehend the intention of this law. Nothing 
can be more juſt or reaſonable, than that the 
people ſhould have the right of diſcuſſing. their in- 
tereſts, and giving inſtructions to their repreſen- 
tatives, when aflembled for their election; nothing 
is at ſuch a time ſeditious. But have the people 2 
right to aſſemble as often as they pleaſe, unreſtrai- 
ned by any rule, by any civil authority, and with- 
out being under the eye of the Magiſtrate? If 
ſuch be the ſpirit of the law, you muſt allow that 
ic is ſo very popular, as to be truly anarchical, 
The laws can never inculcate roo much reſpeC to 
the legiſlative power; but this expoſes it to the 
humours of a tumultuous aſſembly , that may be 
called together by any turbulent diſcontented 
perſon, who may have eloquence ſufficient to ſe- 
duce the minds of the people. Theſe addreſſes, 
theſe petitions , theſe remonſtrances may be uſe- 
ful, and even neceſſary in England, where Par- 
laments are ſeptennial, and ſometimes betray the 
intereſts of the nation; while the King and his 
miniſtry have an influence too prevalent, which it 
is prudent to diſtruſt, and wiſe to intimidate, But 
in Penſylvania they muſt be entirely uſeleſs ; be- 
cauſe the legiſlative aſſembly is changed every 
year, as well as the Magiſtrates intruſted with the 
executive power, If I miſtake not, the laws in 
England ought to preſerve alive in the people an 
attention to their intereſts , becauſe their liberty 
his powerful enemies; whereas in -Penſylvania , 
on the contrary, they oughe to teach the people 
to ſubmit with patience , and above all, neyer to 

C 3 


6 


act, except under the direction of a magiſtrate, 
becauſe anarcty cannot but be highly Semen 
to chem. 


I ſhould be leſs free in diſcloſing my ſenti. 


merts, were you, Sir, leſs 2 lover of truth, or 
were it poſſible that my errors could miſlead you, 
I doubt much whether you approve of the conſti— 
tution of Penſylvania, when, inſtead of rendering 
the legiſlature as reſpectable, as extenſive, and 
as compleat as it ovght to be, it is deprived of the 
power of making any addition ,, or alteration, in 
the original conſtitution. This I muſt confeſs is 1 
ſtrange law. Could the legiſlators , aſſembled at 
Philadelphia to lay the foundation of an infant repu- 
blic, poſſibly be ignorant, that nothing can limit 
the legiſlative power? Did that aſſembly con ſider 
itſelf as infaliible ? Will not new circumſtances, 
new connections, new manners, neFexigencic 
require either the enacting of new, or ſome mo- 
dificstion of old laws? What power ſuperior, or 
even equal to the legiſlative aflembly , did th? 
firſt legiſlators imagine they poſſeſſed, that they 
ſhould confine this to the punual obſervance of 
their orders? It is always wrong to enact a law, 
that may be violated with impunity, It ovghr, in 
my opinion, to be an axiom univerſally acknows 
ledged , that the legiſlative power ſhould be unli- 
mited, if we wiſn not to deſtroy, or to rende: 
its operations ineffeAual, Of what uſe then wil 
be the clauſe, of which I complain? It will tend 
to diminiſa that proſound reſpe& which every citi- 
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zen oucht to entertain for the legiſlative body; to 
give occaſion to debates and diſputes concerning 
the nature of new regulations ; to authorize law- . 
yers , who are all naturally ſophiſts, to interpret 


laws as they pleaſe, to prove that the new are 


pull and void, becauſe they are not exactly con- 
formable to the old, 


Another ſcruple, for ſuch is the only name I 
gire to my obſervations, In a republic, in which 
children bebold , in their parents, examples of 
democratic ſimplicity: of manners, I ſhould not 


object to a regulation, that gave to every voung 


man of twenty one years of age, born in the 
late, and who had almoſt conſtantly lived amidſt 
i:is family, the privilege of a vote in the election 
of repreſentatives for his city or county. At this 
a ze virtue is beloved with the boldeſt ardour, and 
no extraordinary underſtanding is requiſite to know 
which are the citizens of a diltrict that enjoy the 
faireft reputation. Bur it is, I think, too liberal 
to grant this privilege tb every foreign adventu- 
rer, who ſhall, during a year, have puid taxes to 
the lace, Ic will neceſſarily reſult from this ar- 
rangement, that a number of young people, who 
have not the right of citizens in the other United 
States, will reſort to Penſylvania. Theſe will not 
import that ſimplicity of manners, which à de- 
mocracy demands. They will ſell themſelves to 
the ſeveral parties, that may divide the cities and 
counties, and nothing really advantageous can be 
expected from ſach birds of paſſage. 
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The laws appoint that ſons of freeholders of the 
age of twenty one years ſhall be entitled to vote 


in the election of repreſentatives , although they have 
nor paid taxes, Of this I might approve ; but ſuffer me | 
to aſk, how this Ariftocratical diſtinction, can | 


coaleſce, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, with the 
pure Democratical principles of the Penſylvanians, 
That vanity , which lurks at the bottom of the 
human heart, is the moſt ſubtile and active of all 
the paſſions. I would wager, that theſe freehol- 
ders will look upon their privilege as a kind of dig- 


nity, that ſeperates, and that ought to ſeparate them, 
from thoſe citizens, who poſſeſs no Eſtates, After 


having deſpiſed, they will refufe to intermarry 
with them. Hence two orders of families; for as 
ſoon as ſome enjoy a particular prerogative , they 
will conclude that they ought to conſtitute a ſepa- 
rate rank, Hence I foreſee the riſe of an heredi- 
rary nobility, which the American laws proſcribe, 
I foreſee perpetual conteſts, between that Ariſto- 
cracy, which the Paſſions will eſtabliſh , and that 
Democracy, which the laws will protedt; and to 
prevent this frem being diſadvantageous, and even 
ruinous to the republic, the citizens muſt poſſeſs 
the virtues of the beſt ages of Rome; that is, 
there muſt. be ſomething which , in their ad is 
more precious than wealth. 


If any city er cities, county or counties ſhall neglec 
or refuſe to elect and ſerd repreſentatives to the ge. 
neral aſſembly , two thirds of the members from the 
#14785 or counties that do eleftand ſend repreſentation , 
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provided they may be a majority of the cities ana 
counties of the whole late, when met ſhall have al: 
the pozwers of the general aſſembly, as fully and am- 
ply as if the whole were preſent, 


This is, I muſt confels, Sir, a moſt extraor · 


dinary law in the code of a people aſſembled to 
form their conſtitution. I ſhould be glad to aſk 
the legiſlators what reafdn they could have to fore- 
ſee, or even to ſuſpect, that any city or county 
could be capable of ſuch negle&, or of a diſaf. 
fection ſo criminal, If ſuch a law could be deemed 
neceſſary, the minds of the citizens muſt already 
be tainted with ſome prejudice, error, or vice, 
which ſeparates their iutereſts from thoſe of the 
republic, and paves the way for a fatal ſchiſm, 
In this caſe, a remedy ought ro be immediately 
applied and meaſures taken to prevent the public 
authority from being degraded. For the cities or 


counties, that will refuſe to ſend their repreſenta- © 


tives to the general legiſlative aſſembly, will doubt- 
leſs alſo pretend that they are under no obliga- 
tion to obey laws, in making which they have no 
ſhare This is a crime of the deepeſt dye, which 
ſuppoſes a monſtrous indifference to their Country, 
and in a Democracy, indicates the total diſſolution 


of the republic, 


It is very right that the doors of the legiſlative - 


aſſembly ſhould be open for the admiſſion of all; 


it will form an excellent ſchool for the inſtrue- 


tion of citizens. It is. alſo right to print à weekly 
. | C4, 
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journal of its votes and, proceedings: a Demo. execut 


E 


cracy is inimical to myſtery, and requires in- ſemb:; 
formation; bur it is perhaps dangerous to order tent) 
that all bills of pnblic nature ſaail be printed for 171.074 
the conſideration* of the people, This is, per- m:2il 
haps, the moſt certain method to render Wf watch 
every thing problematical. It is well Known tlie N 
that the populace would ſtil! be ignorant, weak, conce! 
and liable to prejudice, though it rivaled even the capab 
people of ancient Athens, in underſtanding and ſentat 
ingenuity. Ought not the legiſlators to have been . faitüf 
: contented: with ordering that“ the reaſons and mo- laws? 
0 ec tives for making ſuch laws ſhall be fully and moſt 
[ih & clearly expreſſed in the preembles ?”” This precau- the le 
| tion would be ſufficie 7 to pievent the repreſenta cover 
{ tives from acting rafhly, and would guard the end | 
| pevpie againſt the ſophiſms of FF oe age” and A 
* di ſaſfected citizens, 5 
Pillc! 

actin 
Let us now ſurvey the executive power, without 8 

which it is uſeleſs to make laws, This the Pen- fs 
Ylvauians have intrutted to a council compoſed ot N 
twelve magiſtrates, who are to be nominart- by the many 

ſame electors that chuſe the repreſentatives of the city rears 

of, Philadelphia, and of tie eleven counties which ok 

| cConſtitute this republic, This council will have a: ng 
J its head a preſidept and vice preſident, both to be . 
choſen anuually, by the joint ballot , F the genera, we 
j aſſembly and council, of the members of the council. by 
; . 10 A 

I apprehend, Sir, that I judge rightly, when! the 


„ take the liberty to, cenſure your not. permitting the of tl 


6 


executive council to be choſen by the general as- 
ſemb'y. Why ſhould: you entruſt to electors of 
twenty one years of age, to A multitude always 

zr.orant and naturally inclined to prefer indulgent 
m2ciftrates, the care of chuſing men, deſtined to 
watch over the obſervance of the Jaws, to manage 
the molt important intereſts, the moſt delicate 
concerns of the republic? Can any be deemed more 
capable of making ſuch a choice than the repre- 
ſentatires, who are ſo greatly intereſted in the 
ſaituful preſervation and pundtual obſervance of the 
laws? I ſhoold alſo think. that this would be the 
moſt advantageous method of eſtabliſhing , between 
the legiſlative and executive powers, which ina free 
government are naturally jealous of each other, 
and in a Democracy almoſt always at enmity , that 
concord and harmony which conſtitutes the hap- 

ines of the (tate, It appears to me, that, without 
8 inconſiſtently with their principles, the Pen- 
ſylv2nians might grant to the general aſſembly the 
rizht of electing, from among the repreſentatives , 
the members of the executive council, Hence 
many advantages would reſule, The county, whoſe 
repreſentative were choſen, would be pleaſed 
with this diſtinction ; for men never ſlight any 
thing that can intereſt their ſelf-love A kind of 
emulation would ariſe among the counties: they 
would be careſul ro ſend to the general aſſem- 
bly only ſach citizens as were worthy to aſpire 
to a ſeat in the council The body, with which 
the laws are depoſited, would have been compoſed 
ct the moſt eminent men; and by this common 
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intereſt of honour and emulation, the too rah 
and intriguing ſpirit of the Democracy would haye 
been at leaſt a little moderated. 


Nor is this all; I might obſerve to you, Sir, that 
only twelve counſellors will ſcarcely be ſuM-ien: 
for all the buſineſs of the adminiſtration, -I might 
further aſk why, in a con itution where, under 


pPretence of its great freedom, people take no more 


'Pains to think and reflect juſtly than under the 
moſt deſpotic government, the legiſlators aſſem- 
bled ac Philadelphia, preſcribed no rule. no police, 
no regulations, reſpecting the method of tranſacting 
buſineſs, either in the general aſſembly, or in the 
executive council. Philoſophers preſcribe to their 
diſciples the path they muſt purſue in the ſearch , 
and for the .diſcoyery of truth. Ought not legiſta- 
tors to be equally exact in eſtabliſuing the forms 
that lead to juſtice and the public welfare , as 
their buſineſs lies with men, who are ſometimes 
not very intelligent, and as the paſſions may mis- 
lead even the beſt underſtanding ?- 


After having propoſed ſo many doubts and ſcru- 
ples, I muſt expreſs the ſatisfaction with which 
I obſerve that Penſylvania has not, like moſt of 
the other United States, entruſted the executive 
power to a council that is totally changed every 
year. The council being compoſed of triennial 
magiſtrates will annually loſe the four eldeſt, who 
will be replaced by four new elections. The law ob- 


lerves that by this mode of eledtion and continual rota- 
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ton; more men will be trained to public buſineſs, 
here will in every ſubſequent year be found in the 
wncil a anmber of perſons acquainted with the pro- 
ecdings of the foregoing gears, whereby the buſi- 
ſs will be more conſiſtently conducted. I allow 
that Penſylvania will have fewer inconſiſten- 
cies , and adhere more cloſely to its conſtitu- 
tional principles than thoſe republics that have 
eſtabliſhed a council conſiſting only of annual mem- 
bers ; but this is not ſufficient to engage my entire 
approbation. Have not the magiſtrates of an infant 
republic who are endeavouring to form its charac- 
ter, need of a longer authority in order to 
eſtabliſh permanent maxims and principles, and to 
give it the direction, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 


5 the moſt favourable to its welfare. 
ri Can any one, without ſome degree of apprehen- 
fon, conſider the vaſt variety of individuals of 
e: whom every community conſiſts, all endued with 
z. actie, and yer each with different paffions. Of theſe, 
however, ſome are incapable of reflection, and 
this claſs conſiſts of by. far the greateſt number: 
WW others are able only to combine the ideas that are 
h propoſed to them; and amidſt theſe, a few men 
ot genius diſtinguiſh themſelves, who will not al- 
F ways, however, be of the ſame ſentiments, What 
y then muſt become of a republic, if ir has not in 
l itſelf a body permanently eſtabliſhed , that ſhall 
i religiouſly preſerve the depoſit of the national laws » 


policy, and character, as the Veſtals preſerved the 
| lacred fire of Veſta? Let us, Sir, analyze the his- 
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tories of Lacedemon and Rome, and you v 
plainly perceive that theſe two republics were in. 
debred for all their virtue, their policy , their wil. 
dom, their fortitude, and in ſhort for that charac- 
ter which we ſo much admire, to no other cauſe 
than the eſtabliſument of that perpetual ſenate which 
was the foul of the State, By this the Ariſtocracy 
and Democracy were held in exact equilibrium, 


and hence reſulted a mixed form of government, 


which preſerved the advantages of each mode 
without having the defects of either. I am happy 


to ſee, in the conſtitution of New Vork, that this Þ 


republic has eſtabliſhed a council conſiſting of twenty 
four members, of whom the four eldeſt vacate 
their ſeats every year, and are replaced by a ney 
election of four candidates, who will eafily and 
naturally imbibe che ſpirit of the boy of which 
they become members, and will tranſmit it on their 
reſignation to their ſucceſſors. DE 


Notwithſtanding the friendly ſererity with which 


1 have examined the laws of Penſylvania, I enter 


tain the deepeſt veneration for the legiſlators who 
enacted them. The moſt profound knowledge of 
the rights of nature, and of the human heart is 
diſcernable in a thouſand inſtances; but I once 
more aſſert that when you were at laſt compelled 
to throw off the authority of Britain, and, at the 
ſame time, to haſten the eſtabliſhment of a con 
ſtitution, in order to prevent anarchy, and to 
diſconcert the criminal deſigns of the party that 
England had yet among you, you had not leaſure 
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ſaffcient to arrange every department of govern. 
ment in the moſt perfect manner. The legiſlators may 
now reſume their work ; the love of their country 
invites them to it, and I doubt not but they will 
give to Penſylyania , the government beſt ſuited to 
its preſent ſituation, and moſt provident for fu. 
ture contingencies. | | 


* 


The plan of government eſtabliſhed in Maſſa- 
chuſets is formed after the model of that of Eng · 
land; but is much ſuperior to its original. That, 
which in England is called a Parliament, has with 
you the appellation of a general court. Ir conſiſts 
of a ſenate that anſwers to the upper houſe in 
England, and of a houſe of repreſentatives which 
has rights ſimilar to thoſe of the houſe of com- 
mons in London. Each of theſe two houſes has 2 
right of framing bills ſeparately; theſe muſt he 
communicated ro the other houſe, and thoſe 
which are adopted by a majority of votes in 
both hoſes are preſented ro the governor , who 
zpproves- of them by affixing his ſignature, or 
eſe returns them, and explains the reaſons which 
induce him to with hold his aſſent. However if 
the two houſes perſitt in their reſolution, and the 
bis afrer a ſ--ond examination are approved not 
only by a majority of votes, but by two thirds of 
tie members preſent, ſuch bills, even thongh re. 
jetted by the governor, ſhall have the force of 
laws, Tae ſame is the caſe if the governor delays 
declaring his opinion for more than five days, his 

D | 


Mence being deemed an aſſent to all intents ane 


purpoſes. 


This form of adminiſtration is in my opinion 
much better than that of England, An annua] 
governor , who , as he is ſoon to return to the 
degree of a private citizen can have no intereſt in 
augmenting his prerogative ; who is aſſiſted b, 
counſellors aſſigned him, whom he has not cho— 
ſen, and cannot remove at pleafure ; in ſhort, 1 
magiſtrate who from his circumſtances poſſeſſ; 
neither the means of purchaſing the votes of the 
general court, nor of corrupting its members b. 
rempting their ambition with ticles and honours, 
is not the enemy of public liberty, like a King cf 


England, whoſe paſſions may point out intereſt 
' oppoſite ro thoſe of the nation; who incefTintly 
and ſecretly undermines the rights both of the 


peers and commons; and who, gradually adyan- 
cing, by means of corruption, towards arbitrary 
power, enervates their minds, enfeebles the ſenti. 
ments of liberty, and will at length find a ctiſis, 
when by ating with vigour and ſeverity.,. he may, 
like Henry VIII, aſtoniſh and confound the En- 
gliſh, and teach them to bow beneath the weigh: 


of his ſceptre. 


J muſt allo obſerve that the Veto, which is the 
prerogative of the Kings of England, obſtructs, re- 
tards, and confines the legiſlative power, which is 
hence prevented from enacting laws ncceſſary to its 
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enn leecurity. A parliament compelled to negociste, 
cannot act with becoming ſimplicity , dignity , 
and firmneſs. It is reduced to a defenſive con- 
duct, that mult at length terminate in its ruin, 
but which it cannot abandon without expoſing the 
ration to the preateſt diſorders, and referring its 
fate to the uncertain deciſion of arms, The Co- 
vernor of Maſſachuſets on the contrary only re- 
monſtrates to the legiſlative power; this is a wheel 
in the political machine that retards its motion 
oaly ro render it more ſalutary, by counteracting 
all precipitation, ſurprize and infatuation. The 
mutual check exerciſed by the two branches of tl. 
general court, in having the power to reject each 
other's bills, is, if I am not much miſtaken, fa- 
vorable to the ſtability of the government, It 
Prevents à taſte for innovation, it infpires the ci- 
ens with a ſtronger attachment and a greater 
reſpet for the laws; and the reviſal which is al- 
owed to the Governor of Maſſachuſetts , is well 
calculated to add ſecurity to theſe advantages. 


Perhaps, Sir, you may have the mortification to 
lee Penſylvania a prey to all the humours of 4 
Democracy, while the government of Maſſachuſets 
will be confirmed in its principles. Upon ſhaking 
off re yoke of a ſevere maſter, who ſacrificed you 
t) tis falſely apprehended intereſts, you bave had 
e prudence , in conſtituting a new republic , to 
preſeur to the minds of your people ſuck laws on- 
/ as are naturally connected with the ideas to 
which they were accuſtomed, and which, inflead 
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of ſhocking their former habits , ſerve only to 
render liberty more agreable and tranquil. Your 


fellow citizer.s have not experienced the ſudden 
traufition which the Penſylvanians have made in 


pr dina 
Ve 0 
the ef 
Jof go 


Ue revolution of their government. Upon a de- 


if nature herfelf, by the unequal manner in which 
ſue diſtributes her fayours, provided for that ſub- 


De 80 


mocratical baſis, which without exciting hopes . 
that are too preſumptuous , ſecures liberty to tte , 
people, you have eſtabliſned an ariſtocracy, which which 
from its very nature is leſs turbulent and more 3 
conſiſtent; and which the manners of America, . 
but too ſimilar to thoſe of Europe, now render * Pl 
neceſſary, While Perſylyania hurried far awiy i mot 
from the fentiments, laws, and habits, to which Horde 
ſhe had been accuſtomed , may perhaps become gem 
intoxicated with a democratical liberty of which that, 
he knows rot the proper bounds, and which ſ:e WM cover 
will probably confourd with licentiouſneſs , the (Ml goverr 
Republic of Maſſachuſets more circumſpect in its not ir 
operations, becauſe it bas intereſts. leſs oppoſite bation 
to reconcile, will eſtabliſh its government and leads: 
character. though 
| chy. 
I doubt not but thoſe, whoſe favourite topic is the Not our 
dignity of man, and the common rights which dtrarin 
all derive from nature, will prefer the government fal, t 
of Penſylvania to that of Maſſachuſers, But I em art of 
equally certain that they will alter their opinion, 
as ſcon as they leave their metaphyſical ſpecula- You 
tions , and conſider how limited in molt perfors Europe 
is the human underſtanding, It ſeems indeed u mine 


64 


or dination without which ſociety cannot exiſt. 
Ve ought therefore to conform to her laws in 
the eſtabliſhmenc of ours, and not aſſign the poxer 


Jof government to thoſe whom ſhe has deſtined to 


de governed, Let any one inveſtigate the human 
;eart, and there explore the ſeeds of all thoſe pas- 


sons that are continually endeavouring to expand 


themſelves; let him ſtudy the force of our habits 
which obſcure the light of reaſon, and ar laſt 
render dear to us thoſe abuſes which we ſhould 
otherviſe have thought intolerable ; and he will 
be convinced that the wiſeſt policy is that which 
is muſt pliant to exigencies and circumſtances, in 


order to derive the greateſt poſſible advantage: 


from them. I cannot tao frequently repeat it, 
that, in proportion as manners relax, laws and 
power ought to be reduced to a leſs compaſs, and 
government inſtruſted to fewer hands, And is it 
not indeed evident, from all the revolutions of 


| rations „ that a corrupt Democracy inevitably 


leads to an Ariſtocracy, and that this governmert, 
tough ar firſt oligarchical, terminates in Monar. 
cy, Thus are we led on by the natural progreſs 
of our paſſious when left to themſelves : in re- 
friining their career, and directing them to uſe. 


Co 


fal, that is to worthy ends, conſiſts the Whole 


irt of legitlation, 


Von, Sir, who know what progreſs the vices of 


Europe have made in your States, can beſt deter- 
mine what kind cf government is the fitteſt for. 
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them. I muſt acknowledge that my intelligence on 
this head is very doubtful, I have been informed 
that the Penſylvanians apply much more to agri. 
culture than to commerce, and that thoſe enormous 
and diſproportionate fortunes, which are but too 
frequently found in the republic of Maſſachuſets ate 
unknown among them, This may be true; but is this 
ſufficient to vindicate their Democracy? I know 
that agriculture produces greater ſimplicity and pu- 
Tity of manners than commerce; but I obſerve 
that the port of Philadelphia affords a favourable 
avenue to trade and induflry, If the Penſylvanians 
take a delight in riches produced from their lands, 
why ſhould they negle& increaſing their wealth 
by following the example of the Boſtoniars. I af 
what meaſures the laws have taken ro ſtop them 
on the brink of the precipice? I aſi farther, if, 
in 2 government entirely popular, any ſuch mea- 
ſures can be taken? When a people indultriouſly 
cultivate the earth, in order to enrich themſelves, 
and muſt ſoon have ſhops and mechanics to work 
and faſhion rough materials to aſſiſt ant expedite 
the progreſs even of agriculture; it would be a 
miracle of the moſt extraordinary kind, if they 
were able to reſiſt the f:rther impulſe of a ſentiment, 
by which they cannot but be actuated, Here 
laws and the government muſt interpoſe their aſſis- 
tance ; and in this caſe, I once more aſk, What 
are the reſources of a Democracy ? I dwell long on 
this article, Sir, becauſe I moſt cordially wiſh tha: 
Penſylyania may either ſorm or adopt political 
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( 43) 
principles more oroptecioned to its exigencies, te 


its preſent circumſtances, and to the evils with 
which it is threatened, 


return to the conſtitution of Maſſachuſets and 
1 obſerve, Sir, with pleaſure that the government 
keeps at à proper diſtance all thoſe who have no 
property but their labour, and who could only 
diſturb the political adminiſtration, were any au- 
thority allowed to them. Ir was perhaps for this 
reaſon that the ancient republics, though ſo well 
acquainted with the duties of humanity among fel + 
luw Citizens . violated its rights by the permiſſion 
of ſlaves, who had no political exiſtence, and were 
ſubje& only to the will of their maſters, Your 
laws with greater wiſdom take the poor under their 
protection, who may indulge the hope of riſing, 
by induſtry and ſrugality, to the honour of ſharing 
in the election of ſenators, of repreſentatives, and 
even of the Covernur. This hope will ſweeten to 
them their condition; they will love the State 
ſor the ſake of the advantages they expect from it; 


and you will have no cauſe to fear ſuch inſurrecti- 


ons of flaves as ancient hiſtory relates. By 
rendering the poſſeſſion of leſs property neceſſary 


to qualify for repreſentative, than for ſenator, you 


have , by a prudent equilibrium, prevented the more 
wealthy citizens from engroſſing among themſelyes 


the whole authority. This is, in my opinion, the 


moſt proper arrangement that could be made to 
moderate the Ariſtocracy , by mixing ſomething 
of democracy with it. 
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Tr is very proper that the general court, conks- 104 
ting of ſenators and repreſentatives ſhould have in it 
the care of nominating the nine counſellors, to AS 
whom , together with the Governor and Lieute- 5 
nant Governor, is irtruſted the executive power, 4 
After what I have already ſaid of the council of 
Penſylvania, you will not be ſurprized, Sir, at my 1 

| cenſuring that of Maſſachuſets, conſiſting of fewer _ 
95 perſors, but theſe entirely changed every Year, * 
' Let us not deceive ourſelves ; an Ariſtocracy , with- 4 
1 out a council in which the manners, the ſpirit, . 
0 the character, and the principles of the State are 255 
FP: preſerved and perpetuated , is really a political mon- —_ 
Fr ſter, To what fluctuation muſt it not be expoſed? o a 
5 The Republic ſucceſſively adopting the various opi- 1 
1 nions and fancies of its ſeveral magiſtrates, can in- 4 
. ſpire no confidence either in its OwN citizens, or 1 3 
in ſtrangers, This defect alone is ſufficient to in- iT 46 

terrupt all the harmony of your government. 3 

«WW 

I confeſs, Sir, that] feel a particular partiality ſor the As 
republic of Georgia, This is a new colony; it 0c- « b 
cupics a large extent of territory, and I am told - 5 
that the number of its inhabitants amounts not to * 
forty thouſand, Huw favourable are theſe cireum- D 2 
ſtances for the eſtabliſi ment of a republic among a 3 
people whoſe ſole purſuit, as yer, is to acquire 6 on 
their wealth by clearing the lands arourd their « pr 
babitations All their ideas mull ra: rally incline to- 4 let 
wards agriculture, which alone affords u hun ance e 
to mankind., preſerves the ſimplicity of their man- 43 
ners, and diſpoſcs their ſouls for grand objecs. 9 


( 45 } 


Ard indeed we have ſeen that this Colony, though 
in its infancy , and more expoſed than any of the 
reſt to the calamities of war, has not been wanting 
to icfeif, but has afforded an example of courage 
and prudence, 


Were I ſo happy zs to be a citizen of Georgia 
I think that in the conver.tion for drawing up its 
con ſtitution, I ſhould bave exerted every effort to 
eſtabliſn more firmly that ſpirit of moderation and 
fimplicity , the value of which, my fellow citizens, 
notwithſtanding their manners, ſeem nor ſufficiently 
to comprehend, *© Friends, Brethren”, would 1 
have faid, „let us return thanks to Providence for 
„having directed America to the happy revolution 
© that ſecures its independence, previons to that 
„period, when from our increaſed populouſneſs 
„and wealth, it might perhaps be impoſſible for 
© vs to ſecure our liberties on a permanent baſis, 
« We are not now fo numerous as to prevent our 
«© conferring, and our manners, yet uncorrupted 
« by artificial wants, ſtil! permit us to eſtabliſh in 
© our infant republic the true principles of ſociety , 
and to erect barriers that ſhall exclude thoſe vi- 
* ces, which either permit not men to take the 
« path that leads to happineſs, or make them ſoon 
„% abandon it. The only true wealth of man is the 
{© produce of the earth; would we be really happy, 
© let us learn to be contented with the fruit which 
« we reap from our labour; this will always ſuf - 
« fice, and will never fail us. Let us take proper 
precautions to prevent any circumſtance from 
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4% diminiſhing our ſenſe of this valuable truth, of 
„% which we are now fully convinced, but of which 
© the contagious example of our neighbours may 
« ſoon render us forgetful, 


c T obſerve with concern”, would I have added, 
« that you have ordered. an elegant honſe to be enzre- 
ti ved on the great ſeal of the Republic, I could rather 
4c have wiſhed that it had preſented only a plain 
„ and ſimple habitation, which might remind po- 
«© ſterity, of thoſe manners void of luxury and 
** ſplendour, which prevailed at the foundation of 
* this State, and which they ought to imitate. 
* With pieaſure ſhall I view on the impreſſion of 
* this ſeal , fields of corn, and meadorrs covered with 
s ſheep and cattle, a river running through the ſame, 
* but why, to theſe images, which paint 
* your character, will you add a ſhip under full 
* ſail? Let us remember that to us this will be 
„ Pandora's box: let us dread becoming familiar 
* with theſe ideas of a falſe proſperity , which we 
** ſhall too eaſily impreſs on the yet uninforme4 
„ minds of our children. Would to God, no ſhip 
© might ever arrive, which, by importing pleaſures 
© and wants hitherro unknown, would render us 
„ diſguſted with à ſimplicity that is ſufficient for 
„ our happineſs ! Would ro Cod we were retired far 
« into the country, and had nothing to fear on any 
* fide except the neighbouring ſavages , leſs dangerous 
ce than the ſeas that bathe our coaſt ! Why ſhould we 
de be ſo partial to the ports of Savannah and Sunbu- 


© ry, 48 to allow the one to ſend four repreſeuta - 


4:8 

ves to the houſe of aſſembly, and the other, twe 
© members to repreſent its trade. Let us avoid follow. 
«ing the example of Europe, wretched from the 
„attempt to found her ſtrength, her power, and 
her happineſs upon a wealth that muſt weaken and 
« jmpoveriſa her. From the moment that we look 
© upon commerce as the object and end ofa flouriſhing 
State; we mult renounce all the principles of ſound 
« policy , or if we have eſtabliſhed them, we muſt 
« expect to ſee them ſpeedily overturned, If we 
© ould encourage the virtues that are neceſſary to 
eue, let us confer honours, rewards, diſtintions on 
© thoſe cultivators who are moſt able and induſtrious, 
© and who, that they may learn to defend their 
« poſſeſſions . practice the honorable exerciſcs of the 
© militia, as à relaxation from che labours of the 
« vlough. Let us not think of inviting a great mul- 
« tirade to reſide among us; a handful of worthy eitiꝰ 
« 2ens of ſpirit and virtue, will be of infinitely 
greater value.“ : 


] am loth to conclude, Sir, but ſhall now only 
24d ſome obſervations on the conſtitution of Geor- 
£12, This republic ſeems to preferve a medium 
between the government of Penſylvania, and that 
of Maſſachuſers To have paid taxes to the ſtare, 
is nor ſufficient to qualify a perſon for the ho- 
rour of repreſentative, but the property required 
is too moderate not to be conſiſtent with the ſpi- 
rit of a Democracy. On the other hand, the 
legiſlators ſteer clear of an Ariſtocracy by not 
eſtabliſning, like thoſe of Maſſachuſets, two hou- 
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ſes to exerciſe the legiſlative power. It is evi. 
dent that equality is dear to them, from their refu. 
ſins to regard as a citizen any inhabitant who 
ſhall not have renounced , in the moſt expreſ; 
manner, thoſe particular ticles which a paltry va- 
nity has invented, and which in Europe ſeem to 


indicate a ſpecies of nobility. I ſhali eagerly at- 


tend ro every- information that relates to Geor. 
gia. If I hear that corruption is there oppoſed, 
not by vague laws, but by eſtabliſnments that fi- 
vour and protect morals, I ſhali prog noſticate well 
of its fate; either the defects which may be cen. 


ſured in its preſent laws, will diſappear; or theſ: 


defeds will have no pernicious influence. 


The laws made by the houſe of aſſembly are to 


be ſubmitted to the reviſal of the Governor and 
the executive council Their remonſtrances are to 
be ſent to the legiſlative power by a committee, 
who ſnall propoſe the amendments requeſted by 
the governor, and explain the reaſors that ren» 
der them neceſſary. During this conferrence of 
the two powers, the committee are to be ſeated 


and covered, and the whole houſe, except the 


ſpeaker, uncovered. This is the cuſtom of the 
world reverſed ; for it is unuſual for the agents, clerky 
or ſtewards of a republic, to appear, with marks of 
preeminence and ſuperiority, before their ſypreme 
maſters. I am ſatisfied that, among a people who 
have virtue ſufficient to love laws and liberty with 
equal affection, the circumſtance of wearing a hat 
i of no importance; From this trifling ceremonial, 
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nothing will be inferred , 
mind the repreſentatives of the profound reſpe& 
due to the miniſters of the laws, while they are 
ſuch; though when diſolved, they muſt return to 
the degree of private eitizens, But with a corrup- 
ted people, among whom vanity and ambition 
labour only to ſap the foundations of equality, 
this trifle would be ſufficient ro ruin the whole, 
The paſſions will embrace the ſlighteſt pretences 
to make encroachments, which would gradually 
be conſidered as rights, and no meaſures neglected 
o maintain them. 


— 


1488 1 6 of Auzgnſt 1783. 
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Lü rr! ̃ uUü 
Obſervations on ſome in portant objects relative 
to the legiſlation of the United States 
of America. 


4+ 
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Te would be needleſs, Sir, to enter upon a par. 
ricular. examination of the laws by which the other 
United States of America have eſtabiiſhed in them. 
ſelves the public authority: it would neceſſari 
lead me into uſeleis and tedicus repetitions b and 
what I had the honour of obſerving to you in my 
laſt letter, concerning the three republics that 
had more particularly ſtudied , may, in my opi- 
nion, be applied to all the rſt, I will add, that 
if the citizens of Maflichuſers, of Penſylvania, and 
of Georgia, in a new reviſal of their corſtitutio! s, 
ſnonld endeavour more accurately to proportion 
their laws to the their actual cir 
cumſtances ; if they were as prorident for- fu- 
eurity as for the preſent moment; if their regula— 
tions eſtabliſuad a more jult equilibrium between 

the leziflative an executive powers; if the ambi- 
tion of the people were leſs excited by the priri- 


xigencies of 


leges and hopes which a democracy confers , ard 
violent efforts 
if the wealthy 
were ſufficier.tly deterred from darinz to offend 
their inferiors.,, theſe republics might ſerve as mo · 


were never hence driven to mae 
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dels for the reſt, who would in their turn become 
more circumſpeR in their condu& , and reap ad- 
vantage from the examples held up, to their view, 
If however any diſturbances ſhould take place 
among them, the former would offer. themſelves 
23 mediators ; their repur «tion for wiſdom would 
tive weight to their nepo-ctaton, ard thus good 
principles would be gradually eſtabliſued through- 
ont the whole confederacy. 


The three republics I have thus particularly 
mentioned are the only ones that have ſelt, or 
at leart expreſſed the value of morals and of a 
good education. The legiſlators o? Maſſachuſets , 
are not only careful to cultivate the facuities or 
the mind; but are alſo anxious deeply to incul- 
cate in the hearts of youth , principles of hi- 
wonity and gencral benevolence, publicand private 
hu, indufiry and frugality , honuefly and 
fpucinaility in their dealings, ſincerity, good 
/umour, and all ſucial affetlions and generous 
ſcutiments, All this I can only conſider as an 
empty declamation, unleſs by real eſtabliſaments 
the republic ſpeedily endeavours to reduce this 
beautiful theory to practice; ſor all the virtues , with- 


lich children can be inſpired by their earlieſt 


education, will be but of ſhort duration, if upon 

their entrance into the world, they learn a con- 

rary leſſon from the manners of the citizens. [ 

am therefore concerned to ſee that Magiſtrates , 

who could expreſs themſelves thus wiſely , have 

in no place eſtabliſued any fem regulations 
2 
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in favour of good morals, They are inclined , on 
the contrary, to ſayour the progreſs of commerce, 
and they open a door for avarice, by order. 
ing that the governor ſhould have an honorab!'e 
Nored. ſalary, amply ſufficient for the demands cf 
his Ration. | | 


Inſtcad of this, T wiſh that in proportion « 
offices became important, their appointmeits 
ſro:11d be made leſs confiderable, or rather that 
they ſhould have none at all, The Americans are 
no longer ſubje&s of the King of England, they are 
free men, and theugh they ſhould deem my opinion 
as ſavage and unreaſogable as it will be thought in 
Europe, I cannot avoid deriving from this cir. 
cumſtance an ill opinion of their future fate. Mo- 
ney may make przat lords in a monarchy , bout it 
debaſes ma iſtrates in a republic; on theſe, it is 
neit!.er rapacity , luxury, ror ſplendour, that can 
confer honour, We can have but lietle love for 
our country, if we demand a f:lary for {crving it. 
And he, who loves it thus little, can be hut of 
low eſtimation as a private citizen; by what mir 
cle then can he become an excellent magiftrate? 
Why cannot a governor , who muſt in his private 
capacity be poſſeſſed of a competent fortune, have 
liberality ſuffi-ient to devote a year or two of his 
life. to the exizencics of his republic ? The preſent 
is the moſt critical period for America: if it! 
manners zre already ſuch that ir muſt purchaſe 
its maviſtrares, this dereſt-ble principle will 
become the general ſpirit of the citizens aud de- 


* 
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rade them all. Let the republic of Miſſachuſets 
have the reſolution to abrogare the law of which 
I complain; let the chief magiſtrare once diſplay 
à conduct thus diſintereſted; and all the citizens 
who aſpire to the honour of ſucceeding dim, will 
ſew fimilar liberality, till at length this virtue 
will become common and familiar. But permit me 
to add, that in order to preſerve it, the citizens 
muſt be taught not to be aſhamed of their ſim- 
plicity, Sumptuary lars; and regulations favorra- 
ble to purity of manners muſt prevent the pro— 
greſs of luxury, and diminiſn the artificial wants 
of effeminacy ard var ity, paſſions that know no 
uümits, that in time tuin even monarchies, but 
are immediate deſtruction to republics. It is by 
ſich public and general diſcipline that the Fducas 
tion of your children will be truly compleated, 


Nortu Carolina and Georgia mention the utility 
of 2 god education, bur fay not a word of mo- 
ra's; are then aſs to States unacquainted with 
ter 1,Huence ? 

« Quid leges fine morivus 
% YVaue.-preacuut; ? 

em pleaſed to ſes that the legiſlators of Pen- 
ſylvania have attended to this object; but it is 
„ot enongh to praiſe virtue, ſome m thod muſt 
be taken to render it beloved. This is a matter 
of the urmoſt importance, becauſe the more Demo- 
cratical any gorernment is, the greater muſt be 
tne influence of manners, The people ſwayed more 
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by their habits than by. their knowledge, which is 
always weak, and interwoven with a number of 
prejudices, ara carried away by the impetuoſity of 
their paſſions and opinions, and are unacquainted 
with thoſe various tempers, which the principal 
citizens of an Ariſtocracy are accuſtomed to hu- 
mour for their own intereſts, But Penſylvania wil! 
never effectually provide for the morals of the pu- 
b.ic, unleſs care is taken to reform, in the prin. 
cipal citizens, the vices to which their circum- 
{lances render them moſt ſiable. In order to ſuc. 
ceed in this, the authority of the council of cen- 
ſors oughr not to be confined to an examination 
whether the conſtitution has been preſerved entire, 
and without any violation, | 


This council, which is to be aſſembled every 
ſeventh Year, appears on the firſt view favorable to 


the public tranquility, It was perhaps ſuppoſed that 


ſuch an eſtabliſument might render thoſe citizens 
more patient who migkt have juſt reaſon for com. 
Paint, and that the hope of ſeeing the injuries done 
them ſp-edily red reſſed vou prevent them from for- 
ming cabals, and ittrigues, or from taking violent 
meaſures, Bur of what avail will be rhe wiſdom , of 
what aveil the power ct theſe cenſors, from whom 
Penſylyania expects the perpetuity of its laws and 
conſtitution , if they are not ſeconded by the gene 
ral manners of the republic? They will probably 
experience the fate of the Roman cenſors, who, 
aſrer having rendered important ſervice to their 
country, at length became uſeleſs co ir, when that 
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corruption , which involved the laws in contempt ; 
oblized them to ſilence. In order to enable the 
Penſylvanian council of cenſors fully co diſcharge. 
the duties intruſted to it, beſides the powers it alrea- 
ay poſſeſſes, it ſhould have the care of anticipating 
abuſcs, of attending to the ſymptoms that indicate 
11 new vice, and of encouraging any beneficial 
ulge, any laudable cuſtom, or any virtuous prin- 
ciple, that may appear to be weakened and decli- 
ning. I confeſs that notwitkſtanding all theſe pre- 
cautions, I ſhould not be entirely ſatisfied. The 
leaſt reffection on the nature, the courſe, and pro- 
greſs of the paſſions will ſne that they ought to be 


ſubjected to a vigilant, attentive and perpetual cen- 


ſure, If Penſylvania begins not by protecting and 
encouraging morals, and by averting every thing 
that may be prejudicial to them, I fear that a coun. 
ei, aſſembled every ſeventh Year to repair the in- 
juries done to the conſtitution, and to eſtabliſh its 
original principles, would be of all councils the 
moſt uſeleſs: it would itſelf be carried away by the 


torrent of public manners. 


Though 1 doubt not, Sir, your being well per- 
ſcaded that without the influence of manners all laws 
are ſuper fluous, yer ſuff-r me to dwell a little upon 
this article, I would intreat tie Un. ed States to 
conſider, that to them the influence of good mo- 
rals, an of eſtabliſuments which may enhance 
the practice of the moſt uſeful virtues in the eſteem 
and affetions of the citizens, is more peculiarly 
neceſſary; as you can derive no advantage from 
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religion, which, however, the policy of all ra- 
tions has ever conſidered as the moſt powerful 
engine to move the heart, and direct the mind 
of man, 


Your anceſtors firſt lai the foundation of your 
colonies ar a time when England, like the reſt of 
Europe, was engaged in theological controv-rhes, 
and torn with religious diſſentions. They fled a 
courtry where ſanaticiſin prevailed}, and Bled with 
a juſt abhorrence of that abſurd tyranny vhich is 
exerciſed Over the conſciences of men; they regar- 
ded as the beight of happineſs, the liberty of ſer- 


' ving and honouring the Deiry in the mat ner that 


each thinks mot 'acreab.e ro his reaſon. This 
turn of thought became the priucip'e of both the 
dofkrine and practice of your ancefors; 2nd their 
children imbibed it as it were, with their mo— 


thers milk, It appears from your conſtitutions that 


this unlimited liberty Gf conſcience f{1!l conſtitutes 
the general and public ſentiment of your republics: 
But circumſtances are no longer the ſame: you are 
no longer ſubject to the Engliſh Wo provided tor 
your  lecuiity ; you are now cbliged to be your 
own governors, and in granting the ſame rights 
to all the different ſets, that are now accuſtomed 


and familiarized to cach other, it might perhaps 


be neceſlary a little to reſtrain your extreme tole: 


ration, in order to prevent the abuſes that may ' 


reſult ſrom it. 


8 


As Religion exerciſes the moſt abſolute power 
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over the human mind, it would certainly be of the 
utwoſt utility that the citizens of a State, upited 
in one ſorm of worſkip , ſhould all obey the ſame 
r:11p10us, as they all obey the ſame civil laws; by 
which means religion would unite its power with 


that of pgoverninent in order to render them happy. 


I wel! krow, Sir, that the United States can no 
langer hope for this advantage. The Goſpel which 
is the general rule common to all thuſe ſes that 
exclude you from their communion , commands 
peace and the love, of our neighbour ;- and the 
covernment that conciliates ſo many different reli - 
giors , protects them all, in order to conform to 
the rules of Chriſtian charity. But ſuffer me to en- 
quire whether your republics have adopted proper 


meaſures in order to prevent other religious inno- 


vations , with which you are yet unacquainted, bur 


274i; ft which you ought to gnard, from diſturbing 


your repoſe , an from repeating in America thoſe 
ſunpuinary tragedies of which Eurore was (00 long 
the ſcene. 


You cannot poſſibly deſerve any blame for ha- 
ving obliged the Miniſters of religion to teach what 
vicy profeſs: you have informed them, ss Jeſus 
Chtiſt did, that their kingdom is not of this world, 
Would to God that the Emperors, Kings, and Prin- 
ces, who have embraced Chriſtianity had ror heaped 
riches, dignities, and temporal honours upon the 
clergy in exchange for the fpiritual bleſſings they 
received from them : this was ſowing tares in the 


field of the houſeholder, and thefe tares haye in 
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effect choaked the good ſeed - the ſpiritual has 
been enſlaved by the temporal. 


The legiſlators of the American confederacy have 
effectually guarded againſt this evil The clergy of the 
ſeveral religions tolerared among you enjoy only 
that protection which the laws owe to all for theit 
ecurity; but they are not citizens, becauſe they hare 
no ſhare in the public or civil adminiſtration of 
affairs, Beſides the mediocrity of their ſalaries cob 
all their paſſions, They are not tempted by great 
poſſeſſions as in Europe, firſt to confound their 
temporal intereſts with thoſe of religion, and at 
length ro give the preference to the former. This 
is a very great advantage. Bur why humiliate in 
any manner thoſe whoſe office it is to teach mora. 
lity ? You ſeem to ſuſpect them, this is temptiug 
them not to love your laws. It would he eaſy for 
you to teſtiſy the eſteem which is certainly due to 
many of your clergy. It would be ſuffi ient to 
ſuffer them to vote in your elections, and rot toe 
clude them from all public offices, excepr under the 
pretence of not diverting their attention from th? 
important duties of their function. In this manner 
has Europe got rid of eccleſiaſtics whoſe power 

was incoavenient, or who were too forgetful of 
the ſanctity of the clerical character. 


But I proceed to an obſervation of yet greater 
importance. Frum this medly of ſ many different 
religions , do you not fear a general indifference to 
the public worſhip of each? Public worſhip is hows 
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ever neceſſary to prevent men from falling into 
Deiſm, which affords no Ccurity to civil govern- 
ment, except in the caſe of perſons ſuperior to the 
influence of ſenſe, and of themſelves capable to 


contemplate the wiſdem of God, and to diſcern 


the obligations of morality, *S: ch Deifls may be 
virtubus; but the external worſhip to which, 
from their infancy, they have been, accuſtomed, gra- 
du/ly becomes indifferent to them; they neglect it, 
and their example entirely deſtroys all ſpirit of re- 
igton in the bulk of the citizens, who are incapable 
of remedying the deficiency , and of forming principles 
for themſelves. A ſpecies of groſs Atheiſm, which 
accelerates the ruin of morals, then becomes pre- 
vatent among the people. Attached to earth, they 
no longer raiſe their thoughts to heaven, and they 
forget tha ſupreme governor of the univerſe, | 


\Why do I read in the Penſylvanian Declaration 
of rights, that n» man win acknoculedges the being 
of a God, can be jrſly deprived or auridged if any 
dvi richt as a citixen, on acconn? of his religious 


ſentiments , or peculiar. mode of ww» ſoip, Had you 


any reaſon to. fear that by confining your toleration 
to Chriſtianity , it would not have ſupplied you with 
a ſufficient diverſity of ſects to ſatisfy every one? 
Will you, under pretence of more ſpeedily peopling 
your country , invite thither the ſtrangeſt perſuaſio: 8? 


It would be improper for me to expatiate on a pro- 


j-& of this kind, I will only ſay chat the greateſt 
legiſlators have always been leſs deſirous of inviting 
into rheir republics a great number of men, than 
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of forming good citizens, and uniting them by: 
ſimilarity of ſentiments. Recolle&, Sir , that the 
character of your confederacy is as yet only ſketched, 
a war of ſeven Years has not given to your States: 
national Spirit. With theſe circumſtances it would 
be highly diſadvantageous to you, that a conſiders 
ble number of ſtrangers ſhonld intrude themſelve 
who would introduce their ſeyeral prejudices amony 
you, and by theſe means retard the progreſs ci 
public manners which ought to unite the citizens 
by the ties of mutual confidence, 


To introduce new religions among you, is to 
caſt into your lap the apple of diſcord, and v 
revive that ſpirit of diſputation and controveti 
which time has ſo happily filenced, If theſe nes 
religions gain proſelytes, as there is every reaſon 
to apprehend from a conſideration of the folly of 
the people, and their fondneſs for innovations th? 
moit whimſical and unaccountable, what ſhould 
prevent them from exciting hatred, jealouſy, and 
the moſt bitter animoſities? Ar prelent indeed, 
the republic would take but little concern in 
them, for the United States will at firſt be employei 
ſolely in the care of their commerce and agriculture, 
But when a difference of rank is eſtabliſhed 


among vour families, which will but too ſoon rake 
place; when your population is more abundant, 
when you are expoſed to thoſe diſſentions, which 
diſputes between the Ariſtocracy and Democracy 
will naturally occaſion , what ſhall prevent avari- 
cious , ambitious, hypocritical and ſubtle citizers 
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from intereſting theſe infant ſeAs in the ſchemes 
of their ambition? What has already happened in 
Europe makes me dread what may . happen in 
America, The queſtions diſcuſſed by Luther and 
Calvin would have diſturbed only the ſchools , if 
men of power, who really deſpiſed, had not pre- 
tended to reſpe& them, in order to gain parti- 


fans, and render themſelves ſufficiently powerful 


to diſturb the ſtate , and advance their private 
fortunes, 


The legiſlators of South Carolina ſeem to have 
deviated more than the reſt from thoſe principles 
which ſound policy obſerves, when obliged to to- 
lerate ſeveral religions, They have ordered that 
whenever fifteen or more male perſons , not under 
tteeuty one years of age, profeſſing the chriſtian 
proteſtant religion, ſhall agree to mnite themſelves 
Ito a ſociety, ſor the purpoſes of religious worſhip , 
they Hall be, and be conſtituted a church, and be 
efecmed and regarded in law, as of the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the late, The ſpirit of ſuch a law is 
not, as in the other united ſtares , to tolerate every 
religion in order to prevent fanaticiſm , which 
this on the contrary is calculated only. ro excite 
and ſtrengthen. Religion propoſes truths of a my- 
ferious nature, the hopes and fears it inſpires, 
muſt powerfully influence all who are capable of 
refletion, It is therefore neceſſary to calm the 
minds of men, and ; to prevent controverfes. The 
ars of South Carolina have a contrary tendency» 
Lyery one knows how much men are attached to 
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their peculiar opinions; how pleaſing it is to ſee E 
them adopted by others, and to rule the under- 


ſtandings of followers, To be at the head of a ſet fv, 
appears a deſirable object, and as Carolina ſuffers ſirer 
every hairbrained young fellow of twenty one 
years of age to aſpire to this honour, by takin, T 
advantage of the warmth of his own imagination, are 
and of the ignorance of fourteen thoughtleſs young prod 
men like himſelf, the conſequence will be, that that 
inſtead of having one rational religion, you will that 
have nothing but enthuſiaſts and viſionaries. whic 
| | | 10 11 
When a republic permits the exerciſe of va— have 
rious religiors, which for the ſake of pence, u- WY 
nion, concord and charity, all enjoy the ſame ad. Ae. 
vantages and prerogatives , I ſhould deem ir ne- Frm 
ceſſary, that the miniſters of theſe ſeveral religions they 
ſhould all enjoy the ſame liberty of reaching their worl 
reſpective doctrines. Bur I could wiſh that each as 


church , after having explained its doctrine and 
5 ys . . . . 570 
diſcipline in a catechiſm , ſhonld be reſtrained 52 


: . 5 rica 
from making any alteration in it, under pretence 
= * . . . rurcy 
of expre fling its truths with greater perſpicuity , or f 
ox Cine 
of arranging them in more regular order; no part | 
Intel 
of it ſhould be allowed to be altered. By theſe | 
* ' * . qua 
means, in each ſect diſputes and quarreis would ls 
ne 
be prevented ; the ſeveral churches would no lon- Sk 
ger keep an invidious eye upon each other, in or» wy 
- - 1 14 
der to watch whether their rights were violated Dy 
; f 3 8 5 I 
by theſe innovations; different religions would in- ; 
4 5 3 8 Va4tio 
rerfere leſs with each other, and a habit of mu- Frey 
. i epi 
rual intercou urſe, without contempt, without jealou- : 
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80 ſv, and without animoſity , would daily acquire 
es ſlrength. | | 
one | = 
ing Tie irregularities of the human mind and heart 
a; are ſo numerous; time may, aud indeed mult 
ng produce circumſtances ſo various and ſo unforeſeen , 
hat that too many precautions cannot be taken agait ſt 
vill that fanaticiſm, or againſt that indifference, . 
which a multiplicity of reugions ſeems calculated 
to introduce, Why then ſhould rot government 
5 have its moral and political: catechiſm, which 
* children ſhould learn, at the ſame time that they 


10 are inſtructed in the particular doctrines of their 
parents, and in the forms of worſhip by which 


aa they are to honour the Deity, To compoſe a 
BY work of this kind would be not unworthy the 
1h wiſdom of the continental congreſe. This reſpec- 

table body of mavittirates, on whom depends the 
ind ER 5 A 1 

proſperity of tae tiurteen United States of Ame 
wy rica, wwull then declare, that, as the holy Crip. 
FA tures are vartoudy unceriond and interpreted by 
580 different petlors, Wav have purſued truth wick 
ho intentions <quaily. pure, and with underſtandings 
a= equally good, it would be exceeding the lim'ts of 
ald their authority to attempt decidiug a point, whicu 
_ anine Providence docs not determine in a poſitive 
7 and ſenſible manner. It is contormable to the de- 
red mands both of juſtice, and ef piety , that all the 
we various religions of America, while they acore the 
_ depth of the divine judgments, ſhould mutually 


tolerate each other, becauſe Providence tolerates 
them all with equal indulgence, Let us not judge 
F 2 
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our brethren, leſt we condemn ourſelves, Le: 
the Americans, While they offer the moſt ferven: 


prayers for the revelation and propagation of 


rruth , adhere with fidelity ro the mode of wor. 
ſnip in which they were educated, If this ſhouly 
be erroneous, let them be perſuaded that divin, 
gooineſs will forgive the errors of thoſe, who 
ſincerely mean to obey the truth. We may eaſy 
be deceived reſpecting the relation of religion to 
Cod, becauſe ir is involved in myſtery ; but the 
relation of religion to ſociety is moſt evidently 
known, Who can doubt that the deſign of Cod 
was to unite all mankind by the ties of morality, 
and of thoſe virtues, upon which the happineſs ci 
each citizen , and of ſociety depends ? 


I well know , Sir, what the religion prevalent 
in Europe could advance againſt a catechiſm of 
this kind: it is not as a theologian I am ſpes- 
kirg , and I only obſerve that it is a neceſſaty 
conſequence of that toleration which yon cannot 
avoid. All your ſeveral religions would thus be 
2s tolerant tv each other, as you could wiſh them 
to be, Children early imbibing this doctrine , 
wou:d preſerve its principles through life: the ci - 
tizens would be attached to their reſpective reli- 
gion, becauſe they hope from it the ineſtimable 
bleſſings of another life ; and they would not in- 
dulge a violent hatred againſt other religions, be- 
cauſe they all procure to their ſeveral followers che 
ſame rewards, and the ſame feligity, 
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But, in order to form and to fix the national 
character, I wiſh that the carechiſm of the cont - 
nental congreſs ſhould not ſtop here. Why may 
not this work be rendered a compleat treatiſe of 
morality , without ſoaring beyond the capacity of 
children, or of men, who, either from the dulneſs 
or levity of their faculties and minds, will reſem. 
bie children during their whole life. It is eaſy to 
explain the nature of all our duties in a plain, 
ſnort, and ſenſible manner, and hence, all may de- 
duce 2 certain number of corollaries in propor- 
tion to the intellectual faculcies with which nature 
has endued them. After having explained the du- 
ties of man as man, he ſhould be conſidered as 2 


citizen, and from this new relation, other virtues 


would ariſe» with the love of laws, of country 
and of liberty at their head, I would afterwards, 
by familiar examples and illuſtrations, demonſtrate 
now much theſe three virtues have need of each 
other in order to preſerve the whole of their digs 
nity, They lead into error, and become debaſed 
in value, if not always united. I would avoid all 
metaphyſical reaſonings; my deſign would be to 
inſtruct the ſimple, to furniſa choſe philoſophers 
with principles, who attempt to form magiſtrates 
for the republic; ro examine the power of our 


paſſions, their courſe, their progreſs, their con- 
nection, to trace our virtues and vices up to their 


ſource , to put us upon our guard againſt our- 


ſelves, by ſnewing how much we are inclined to 
ſuffer ourſelves to be impoſed upon by falſe appea- 


rances of happineſs aud of miſery, 
| F 3, 
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I have enlarged much, Sir, on this Catechiſm, wou. 
| of which however I offer only a ſlight ſketch; quen 
but I require it from the continental Congreſs, ny | 
nor merely becauſe I think that each of your re- thin! 
publics will derive great advantage from it in the bliſt 
adminiſtration of it's particular government; but mor: 
alſo becauſe ir will be uſeful rowards ſtrengthening dera- 
their union, by giving to all nearly the ſame turn creat 
of ſentiment, Further to ſhew the neceſſity of a Pa 
ſuch a work, I will add, that it is dangerous ty tions 
eſtabliſh by law the entire liberty of the preſs in extra 
a new ſtare, which has acquired its' freedom ard pect 
independence, before it has learned the art or the writt 
ſcience of making a proper uſe of it, It is certain with 
that without the liberty of the preſs, there can be IM prince 
no freedom of thought, and conſequently tha: ; 
reither manners nor knowledge can make an N 
progreſs. Allow every thing to philoſophers wiv oer 
ſtudy the ſecrets of nature, who explore truth dir 
amidſt the ruins of antiquity, and the darknel; ding 
of modern times, or who write upon laws and 1 30 
the particular regulatiors, reſolutions and arrange- Fach 
ments of civil adminiſtration: their errors are ot SRO 
no importance; their diſcuſſions, whatever they af 
may be, ſuarpen the underſtanding, accuſtom it dire 
to a regular progreſs, and afford information uſe— — Nag 
ful ro morality and to politics. s e 
| prob. 
But as the Americans are too much habituared pabli 
to the philoſopbical ideas, the opinions and pre- ditta 
judices of England, to be ſuddenly weaned from flecti 


them: how could it then be expected that they cd 


on 


he 
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would not continue to deduce dangerous confe- 
quences from errors which ther conſider as ſo ma- 
ny principles, had they full liberty to print every 
thing, before the continental Congreſs had eſta- 
dliſned thoſe truths , that are to conſtitute the 
morals, the policy and the character of the confe- 
deracy. As long as your ſeveral republics have not 
created within themſelves a council or ſenate, as 
a Palladium, to preſerve and perpetuate the na- 
tional ſpirit; what inconſiſtency of doctrine, What 
extravagancies and irregularities , muſt you not ex- 
pet, if every citizen, who poſſeſſed a talent for 
writing, might with impunity entertain the public 
with his reveries, and attack the fundamental 


principles of ſociety. 


Not thus did thoſe an-ient republics, which claim 


our admiration , conduct their government, They 


giſtruſted the weakneſs of the human underſtan- 
ding, they knew how ealily falſehood eſtabliſhc; 
i'; empire over mankind; they, were acquainted 
with the paſſions by which the people are agitated 
a a democracy ,' as well as the more ſerious and 
confiſtene paſſions of an Ariſtocracy. Hence their 

re to. dired or ts repreſ; them, and to profcribe - 
«hatever might he prejudicial to morals. Had 
the art of printing been known to them, it is not 
probable they would have ſuffered raſh authors to 
pabliſn dangerous paradoxes, in order to make 
difturbances, and to excite men incapable of re. 
fection, againſt thoſe, ro whom the laws intrus- 
4 government and the public welfare. Sparta. 

A F 4 
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| banithed from her territory a poet who had celebrated 


pleaſures which ſhe deſpiſed; and would not permit 
the addition of a new chord to the Lyre , which would 


have rendered its ſound ſoft and effeminate. Rome 


confidered the Sybilline verſes as à ſacred oracle 
which ſhe conſulted in the moſt difficult con- 
junctures; bur ſhe intruſted it only to particular 
magiſtrates, and was aware of the danger of lez- 
ving it in the hands of a people, incapable of 
penetrating its ſenſe, and of accommodating it 
to the maxims of the republic. | 


I believe, fir, that I ſhould "convince you 6f 
al! the importance of this obſervation , by remin- 
ding you how ſmall is the number of perſons ca- 
pable of thinking for themſelves, and of diſcuſſing 
an opinion : the reſt are a heap of children, who 
have no ideas of their own, whom no abſurdity 
ſocks, and whoſe memory is their whole underſtan- 
ding. If therefore government is deſigned to direct 
the turn of thought of ſuch perſons, as parents are 
o guide their children, whoſe reaſon is yet im. 
mature; will it not follow, that by negleQirp 
o direct the mean, confined, aud conſtantly 
childiſh underſtandings of the majority of the 
citizens , government would be neither leſs impru- 
dent nor leſs culpable, than the parent who guar- 
ded not his children from dangerous opinions, 
which might miſlead their infant reaſon, as yer 


too feeble to diſcriminate truth, and to avoid 


being deceived by paradoxes and falſehood ? - 
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If, in America as in Europe, ſophiſls and ca- 
villers attack thoſe truths which are the founda- 
tion of morality and politics; if men of violent paſſions 
ſacrifice the firſt principles of ſociery to their 
private intereſts; if immoral writers teach citizens 
to lay aſide the ſenſe of fear, of ſhame, of re- 
morſe and of honour; if others, with equal in- 
difference, put up either truth or falſehood to ſale, 
why ſhould the paſſions be leſs impetuous, and 
produce effects leſs fatal in America than in Eu- 
rope? Attend to what paſſes in our world; it 
is owing to books written with a view to render 
vice beloved, that our manners admit of no 
reſtraint; they have weakened, or rather deſtroyed 
the empire of the laws, they have perverted go- 
vernment, and policy, when not influenced by 
morals, wanders in the dark, and is extricated 
from one error, only to fall into another, 


I ſhould therefore require every writer to ſer 
his name to bis work, that if he. violated morali- 
ty, the majeſty of the laws, or the reſpect due to 
magiſtrates inveſted with the executive power, he 
might be ſubje&t to their animadyerſion, If he 
concealed himſelf under a feigned name, why 
ſuould he not undergo a more ſevere puniſhment , 
as the fiction itſelf is a proof that he was aware 
of the crime he committed , and was not betrayed 
into it through ignorance ? In this cafe, it would 
be no more than juſtice, that he ſhould, for ſome 
years, be deprived of every right of a citizen in 
elections. 
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Though through the whole of this letter I have 
inſiſted only on the influence of manners, on 
the neceſſity of reforming them, and after fthis of 
preventing their dechne, in order to bave a good 
government and ſalutary laws, I acknowledge that 
I have only given a very flight ſerch of this im. 


portant ſubject. If thoſe who are at the head ef 


affairs in America deſire further information on 
this head, they will find it in a work publiſheq 
in England abont five or fix and twenty years azo 
by Dr, Brown, entitled An Eſtimate of the man- 
ners and principles of the times I never read 1 
work more profound in political knowledge ; and 
the author, after the manner of the ancients , con{- 
ders in the preſent, the future period, which he 
predicts. At firſt. this book had great ſucceſs in 
England, the minds of men were terrified with ts 
truths it preſented; but the progreſs of corruption 
was already ſo great as to deprive them of the for 
titude neceſſary for reformation, and they lum: 
bered in the lethargy of their vices. Hovever-the 

war of 1756 crowned the Engliſh with glory, 
They were conquerors at ſea; their arms were 
every where attended with the moſt brilliant ſic. 
ceſs, and Nr, Brown's fears were treated with 
univerſal contempt, To avoid all uneaſineſs on 
this heal, they were refolved not to ſee that al 
this proſperity was the work of one man of 
genius, WhO ſuſpended the decline of his country , 


while he ſuffered the cauſes of its ruin to conti. 


nue, an] even to increaſe, This ephemeral blaze of 
giory is no more; the Americans have found oy ex- 
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perience that their enemies were cruſhed by the 
weight of their own rapacious ambition, and that 
the manners cenſured by Dr, Brown have haſtened 
the period of their ſtrength and power, and eſpe- 
cially of that national and patriotic haughtineſs , 
which had hitherto counterbalanced the vices of the 
notion. I am much miſtaken, if the legiſlators 
of America may not derive much uſeful inſtruction 
from Dr. Brown's work, by following his princi- 
ples and metuod. 


Before I conclude this, long letter, ſuffer me, 
br, to examine fome other articles of the Ameri» 
can conſtitutions. , that ſ-:m not to provide 
zzalnſt the evils with which you are threatened, 
Do you, for inſtance, approve of that law, which 
ordains that the judges of the ſupreme court of 
i2dicature ſhall be continued in their offices during 
their good behaviour, At frſt fight this regulation 
ꝛppeats prudent; but the following are my ob- 
iections. I ſhould apprehend. that perſons, who 
may aſpire to theſe digmities, might think their 
expectations, too long deferred, and be tempted to 
intrigue in order the more ſpeedily to accompliſh 
wem. Theſe will lay ſnares for the judge whoſe 
ſear they cover, they wil excite ſecret enmities 
zgainſt him; for of what ſtratagems and perfidious 
arts, is not intriguing ambition capable? if the 
magiſtrate oppoſes bis probity alone againſt the 
attacks of thoſe who envy him, and falls a victim 
to them, all is loſl; and his ſucceflors , ſoon per- 
ſaaded of the impotence of virtue, will oppoſe 
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only intrigue againſt intrigue, Conceſſions will be 
made in order to procure powerful friends and 
protectors; juſtice will no longer hold an equal 
balance; and nothing is more fatal to public man- 
ners, than the malverſation of judges in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. The laws then loſe their 
credit; for means are eaſily found to elude, under 
pretence of rendering them more equitable. 


My fear, or rather my zeal for your intereſts 
leads me perhaps to exaggerate theſe dangers, 1 
will allow therefore that the ſpirit of intrigue ſo 
common in Europe may he for ever unknown in 
America, hut what will be the conſequence of 
this? Your magiſtrates will at firſt be very attentive 
to their duty. None of them will be depoſed, 


and from always ſeeing them hold their ſeats till 


their death, men will be accuſtomed to think tha: 
they were given for life. The ſucc.uiors of theſe 
reſpectable perſons will be delighted with an opinion 
that gratifies their vanity, and will eagerly adopt 
ic. Then the evil will commence; then theſe once 
upright magiſtrates will become relaxed, negli- 
gent, and inattenive to their conduct: ſlight faults 
will at firſt be overlooked , becauſe degradation, 
till then unknown, will ſeem a puniſhment too 
ſevere. Hence crimes will be multiplied, while cuſ- 
tom will deſtroy the ſenſe of their guilt; and from 


their vices, thus at Jaſt become not diſrepurable, 


the judges will derive a kind of privilege or 
right to continue their ill conduct. This predic- 
tion is by no means void of foundation ; for law- 

: yers, 
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will be yers, more artful than other men, proceed ſow- — 
Is and iy and gradually; nor will the republic be ſuffi - og: 
1 equal ciently fortunate to experience any glaring act of bil | 
man- injuſtice on their part, which ſhall compel it to BR 
ue attend to its intereſts and to apply a remedy to ut 
under . EE, 5 | | 
As I am upon the ſubject of courts of judicature - | "1 
3 permit me to add a word or two concerning 1 f 
e courts of equity, This eſtabliſhment might be 1 
ea uſeful in England, when it was ſubſe& to the feu- i i 
wake dal policy, and the laws of courſe were equivo- 1 } . 
cal, rude and imperfect. At that time the leaſt | 4 
—_— evil might paſs for a good, Dut America is not _ 
* in ſimilar circumſtances, I am a ſtrong advocate 1 
50 eas WM for the Judges following the letter of the law. If 
- e in any particular caſe, they ſhould think it obſcure 
F th 5 or unjuſt, in. of aſſuming the office of legiſla- 
oO ene Wl tors, let them conſult the legiſlative power. I ſear 
opimon if jeſt courts of equity, under pretence of deciding 
y adopt according to the ſpirit of the laws, ſhould eo. 
ſe once rupt and pervert them, by rendering them arbitrary. 
negli! i To me my fears appear more reaſonable, as in 
K faults every nation of Europe , lawyers have endeavoured 
ation, 


only to render the ſenſe of the laws more obſcure 
PR: wo and undecided, It is hence they derive their im- 


ile cuſ- portance. We ſhould have leſs need of them, if 
nd from they did not conduct us in the paths of a gluomy 
table, labyrinth, I repeat it: if a law is equivocal, or 
lege ot i ſeems too ſevere and contrary to the dictates or 


predic- humanity , recourſe ſhould be had to the legiſlative 


for law- authority , which alone has the right ro amend 
yers, | | G | | 
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it: and it is of the utmoſt importance to the ſafe. 
ty and tranquillity of the citizens, that no court 
of juſtice ſhould ar pleaſure form a juriſprudence 
of its own , which might eaſily degenerate into 2 


moſt intolerable tyranny , becauſe it would ſoon 


become ſubſervient to all the paſſions of the 
judges, | 

I beg leave, Sir, to obſerve that there are in 
the conſtitutions of America, ſeveral laws, which 
one .cannot help at once approving and condem. 
ning. The republic of Maſſachuſets for inſtance 
ordains, that as in times of peace armies are dan- 
gerons to liberty they ought not to be maintained 
without the conſent of the legiſlature ; and adds, that 
the military power ſhall always be held in exact ſub- 
erdination to the civil authority , and be governed 
hy it, This law plainly diſcerns, but does not pre- 
vent the danger. Why are only times of peace 
mentioned? Is it becauſe armies are more diſpoſed 
in times of war co be ſubje& to the civil autho- 
rity? Examples of generals, who have inſpired 
their armies with ambition like their own, are fo 
frequently to be found in hiſtory , that perſons of 
the leaſt education will ſcarcely credit ſuch a pa- 
radox. The purpoſe of this law is vague and im. 
perfect, It is not enough to declare that the ar- 
my ought to. be ſubordinate to the civil authority; 
this is a truth comparatively trivial; but the legis- 
lature ſhould rake every poſſible meaſure and pre- 
caution, in order to ſecure the continuance, and to 
prevent any interruption of this ſubordination , her 
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once eſtabliſhed. Tlow much care is neceſſary in 
every free ſtate to render the citizens good fol - 
diers, and yet to prevent their abuſing their power. 
Neglect theſe, and you will again behold a 
Sy!la, a Marius, a Calar, @ Cremwel, a Wal- 
Rein, | OY 

re York ordains that the militia at all times 
here after, as cell in peace as ia war, ſhall be 
armed and diſcipline! , and in readineſs ſor ſervice, 
{c is eaſy to ſee how much is yet deficient in this 
law, Penſylvania declares that the freemen of this 
common:zealty and their ſons ſhall be trained and 
armed for its defence , under ſuth regulations, re- 
ſcriclions, and exceptions , as the general aſſembly ſhall 
by law direct, preſerving alcvays to the people, the 
nieht of chuſing their colvnels, and all commiſſioned 
officers under that rank, This regulation has the 
fame defect with that of New York which I have 
juſt mentioned. It appears as if the legiſlator had 
confined his view to the end propoſed , withour 
conſidering the means of attaining it. In whatever 
view I examine. the legiſlation of your republics , 
I cannot diſcern thoſe relations, which unice the 
intereſts and the inclinations of the citizens. I 
perceive not that harmony, which preſerves all the 
lepartments of the ſtare in a kind of equilibrium, 
and gives them one common ſpirit, 


You may be aſſured, Sir, that your people, 
whoſe ſupremacy the laws bave ſo evidently eſta- 
bliſhed , will be difficult to manage, becauſe they 

| G 2 
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wii! feel their power. As they are armed for the 


defence of their country, they will be jealous of 


their dignity : they will alſo be uneaſy and ſuſpi- 
cious, from ſeeing that ſome of their fellow citi. 
zens, who are not at all ſuperior to them in point 
of rights , are neyertheleſs ſo proud of their for- 
tine, as to refuſe to mix with them, and affect a 
certain ſuperiority, This is an incurable diſorder, 
incident to all free ſtates in which property is 
yery unequally divided, If this leaven of enyy, 
jealouſy , and ambition ceaſe to act, it is a certain 
fign that the ſenſe of Jiberty is too muck enfee- 


| bled and diſpirited ro be of long continuance, 


Bur if it ferment with too much violence, the 
republic will ſuffer ſhocks and commotions, that 
will infallibly terminate in its ruin, What is then 
the regimen beſt ſuited to ſuch a conſtitution ? 
This will in my opinion, conſiſt of conciliatory 


laws, which, without depriving the poor of any 


of their rights , will prevent the rich from the 
abuſe of thoſe paſſions , which their wealth inſpires 
The people derive from the mediocrity of 
their fortunes a kind of moderation, from which, 
unleſs irritated by contempt or injuſtice , they ſel- 
dom depart, Wealth, on the contrary, inſpires its 
poſſeſſors with a vanity , which is the more inſo · 
lent, as it is void of reaſon. It wiſhes to go» 
vern, and aſſumes the wiſh as a privilege, Why 
then do not the other United States proſcribe en- 
rails, after the example of Georgia , where they 
are prohibited ? Why tend not the laws to divide 
thoſe fortunes, which the avarice of the wealthy 
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would accumulate [wichens end? Why do they 
not, by marking luxury with contempt, deprive 
rapacity of the aliment that feeds, and renders it 
inſatiable. Had the American conſtitutions been 
eſtabliſhed upon theſe principles, I ſhould have 
obſerved with pleaſure, that you were aware of 
the danger to which your republics are expoſed, 
and had, at leaſt, endeavoured to eſtabliſh in the 
ſtate a bond of peace and concord, and to fix li- 


berty on a firm and laſting baſis, 


1 have often with ſatisfaction ſurveyed the Swiſs 
cantons. Some of them poſleſs little proviaces 
in common, of which they are ſovereigns : their 
forces are very unequal ; different laws, and reli- 
gions ſo inimical every where elſe, in this happy 
country cauſe no diſſentions. They are held toge- 
ther by a tie leſs powerful, and leſs regular, than 


that which connects the thirteen United States of 


America; yet they enjoy that order and tranquilli- 
ty , for which theſe perhaps may wiſh in vain, 
The Cantons have never ſuffered any diſſentions 
except of ſnort duration, which leſt not the ſeeds 
of hatred, of envy, or of ambition. Whence is this 


confederacy governed with ſo much prudence? 


Why is democracy in ſome of the Cantons, free 
from thoſe capricious irregularities , which are 
ſo natural. ro it ? Whence does an ariſtocracy , 


which from its nature is ſuſpicious and inſolent, 


decome, as in the Canton of Berne, a paternal go- 


yernment ? Why do the magiſtrates there con- 
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fider themſelves as the ageuts, not the maſters of 
the community, | f 


The more you enquire into the cauſes of this 
happy adminiſtration , the more you will be con- 
vinced that it is an effect of that ſilence, which 
the Swiſs have impoſed upon paſſions the moſt na- 
tural ro the human heart, They bave carefully 
avoided all temptations, that might induce magis. 
trates to be ambitious and unjuſt, By theſe 
means, the people are full of confidence and ſecuri- 
ry » and love the laws on which they depend, 
Their country is dear to them, and they behold 
without uneaſineſs and impatience , thoſe little 
omiſſions and errors, which are the inevitable 
conſequences of human imperfection. They inha- 
bit a poor country, which preſerves them from all 
thoſe importunate wants, that depopulate and dis- 
grace wealthy nations. The foreign ſervice in 
which they are engaged, produces two beneficial 
effects: it forms ſoldiers for them, notwithſtanding 
that peace, Which they love and enjoy; and it rid; 
them of thoſe irregular ſubjects, who cannot be 
ſatisfied with the ſimplicity of Helvetic manners, 


Theſe reflegions have induced me to think it 


extraordinary, that the United States of Americz, 


as they poſſeſs fertile lands, and are fituated in 2 
manner the moſt favorable for. an advantagecus 
commerce , ſhould not have foreſeen that they 


will ſoon be expoſed to all thoſe abuſes which ne- 


3 


ceſſarily attend upon great wealth. Their legiſlatore 


ought therefore to have known , that their repu- 
blics would not find it eaſy to preſerve thoſe man- 
ners which . liberty requires. Conſequently they 


' ſhould not have been ſatisfied with recommending 


generally the practice of ſome virtues; they ſhould 
have omitted no method, which might familiarize 
and render them beloved. | 


It muſt he acknowledged, fir, that the Ameri- 


cans have eſtabliſhed their independence amidſt un- 


favorable circumſtances, The times are now no 
more, in which rhe minds of men, forcible , 
elevated, and bold, were at once capable of the 
moſt ſublime virtues, and the moſt violent acts 
of injuſtice. The Swiſs, too poor to have the vi- 
ces of our age , and united by their poyerty itſelf, 


roſe in arms againſt maſters, whoſe oppreſſiona 


and cruelties had at laſt exhauſted their patience ; 
in this enterprize, they could propoſe no object 
except liberty and honour; for to them all other 
objects were unknown, Your colonies on the con- 
trary , already corrupted by their relation to the 


mother country, envied its wealth as much as 
much as its liberty: and it is for this reaſon 1 
could have wiſhed, as I have before obſerved to 


you , that a long and difficult war had ſubſtituted 
new paſſions and new ideas, in the ftead of thoſe, 
with which you have been ſupplied from Europe. 


I return to the Swiſs, and the more I examine 
their confederacy , the more I am perſuaded that 
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they owe the perpetuity of their manners, and of 
their equality, to the happy reſolution of having 
no fortified cities, nor any fortreſs in which it 
might be neceſſary to keep a garriſon, that is, 
mercenary troops , who are mere ſoldiers, and who 
are never better pleaſed, than when they can in- 
timidate peaceable citizens, and make them feel 
their pretended ſuperiority. Hence the magiſtrates, 


not having troops at hand, of whom they have 


the diſpoſal, neceſſarily become habituated to a 
conciliatory and equitable conduct. They are the 
more cautious in their undertakings, becauſe as 
their imaginations are not accuſtomed to dwell on 
bold projects, they are not liable to be miſled by 
groundleſs hopes, With fortreſſes, with mercenary 
garriſons under their command, the magiſtrates 
would have been ſenſible of a power, which would 
have rendered them more . confident, conſequently 
leſs circumſpect, and more unjuſt, Fortreſles 
would have been multiplied , under pretence of 
| defending the country againſt invaſions ; and 
at the ſame time, thoſe magiſtrates who were moſt 
actuated by rapacity and ambirion . would not hare 
failed to render the citizens forgetful of their ſor- 
mer military ſpirit , by pretending to indulge their 
taſte for tranquillity, and for the purſuits of agi - 
culture, 


In this caſe, what would have heen the fate of 
thoſe ſmaller Cantons, where, under the protection 
of excellent manners, the freeſt and the pureſt 
democracy till preyails ? Would the citizens ftil 
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(6 
continue to aſſemble under an old oak, or an old 
ür, to deliberate without art on public affairs , as 
in thoſe ages, which reflect the greateſt honour on 


humanity ? Thoſe Cantons, in which democracy is 
vow tempered by the laws and cuſtoms of a mo- 


derate ariſtocracy, would then long fince have 


been ſubje& to ariſtocratical nobles, that is, to ty- 
tants. Even Berne, the ariſtocracy of which has 
none of thoſe defects, which ſeem to belong to 
this mode of government, would not have failed, 
by enſlaving its own citizens, to deſtroy the Hel- 
vetic league. The ambition and avarice of this 
republic would have led it to abuſe its power: 


Berne would have enſlaved thoſe allies, whoſe. 


rights and alliance ſhe now ſo religiouſly reſpects. 


You will perhaps tell me, fir, that all your re- 
pu ics have cities and ports on the fea coaſts, ar 


near the mouths of large rivers, which it is neceſſa- 


ry to fortify, I know of what importance it 
muſt be to you to defend the entrance of your 
ports, by fortreſſes and garriſons conſtantly maintain- 
ed, if you wiſh to be your own maſters, I can 
aiſo conceive, that in the interior part of your 
country, you cannot avoid erecting ſome torts, to 
prevent the incurſions and depredations , which the 
ſwages might other viſe make upon your territo- 
nes. Have therefore caſties and garrifons, as 
y0ur provinces are not naturally fortified like thoſe 
of Switzerland ; but never ſuffer theſe places of 
ſtrength to be at che diſpoſal of the magiſtrate of the 
country, in which they are erected. That they would 
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be tempted to make 2 wrong uſe of them, is an 
apprehenſion which 1 cannot lay aſide, 


I ſhould therefore require that theſe forces were 
intruſted to the diredion and orders of the con- 
tinental Congreſs. As this alone, by the forms 
of your confederacy , is inveſted with the power of 
treating with foreigners, it ouzhr alſo to poſſeſs 
the power of commanding troops deſtined to com- 
mit. hoſtilities againſt them, Theſe garriſons, who 
ſhould be prohibited interfering in civil affairs, 
and ſhould receive no orders except from Con- 
greſs, would never become a weapon in the 
hands of magiſtrates; and thus the civil power, 
having none but mild and conciliatory means to 
calm the minds of the people when agitated, 
would be obliged to adopt a policy ſuitable :9 
their circumſtances, The citizens, on their ſide, 
having nothing to dread, would at length be ha- 
bituated ro obey the laws, not from motives of 
fear, but from principles of reſpect and affeQion, 
Hence would ariſe univerſal ſecurity, The rich 
would not abuſe their wealth, or at leaſt 
theſe abuſes would be longer deferred, and atten- 
ded with leſs haughtineſs, The people, armed 
like the Swiſs, and forming the real ſtrength of the 
ſtate, would render themſelves reſpected, even in 
their ſubmiſſion and their poverty. None of your 
republics can, in my opinion, have any thing to 
fear from the meaſure I propoſe, Is it poſſible ro 
ſuſpe&, that the continental Congreſs can, at any 


tune, wiſh to abuſe the forces I would reſign to 
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their diſpoſal, toward uſurping an authority fatal 
to the liberties of the United States? Does not 
this reſpectable body conſiſt of members, who have 
already paſſed through the ſeveral offices of their 
republics, who have contracted its manners and 
habits, and who muſt ſoon return to the claſs of 
private citizens? But if we ſuppoſe they could be 
mad enough to form ſuch a conſpiracy, of what 
2vail would be their fortifications , their caſtles, and 


— 


their garriſons, in oppoſition 60 the militia of 


your thirteen republics united ? ; 


PAsSY 19” of Anguſt 1703. 
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Of the dangers to which the American confederaty 
is expoſed : the viſe of diſturbances and actions: 
the neceſſity of augmenting the power of the 

continental Congreſs, 
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Au Europe, ſir, after having feared that yo! 
would not have been able ro reſiſt the power of 
Great Britain, is now delighted with the unremittec 
courage and perſeverance you have exerted, and 
the ſucceſs with which they have been crowned, 
The preliminaries, which ſecure the independence 
of America, are already ſigned, and we are at 
this moment , on the eve of ſeeing them confir- 
med by ſolemn treaty» Every nation, while it 
views 2 new branch of commerce opening to its 
induſtry , thinks only of enriching itſelf with che 
ſpoils of the Enpliſh, I daily meet with thoſe 
money-loving politicians , who envy not your libert , 
but the wealth, that will pour in upon you from 
the four parts of the world, They already behold 
the ſeas covered with your ſhips , and regarding gold 
as the nerve of war and of peace, and the obje& 
of the molt profound policy, heſitate not to pro- 
miſe you the greateſt proſperity. 


For my part, I muſt acknowledge, on the contrary, 
that this proſpe& of prodigious wealth makes me 
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tremble for the lot that awaits you. After the 


three letters I have had the honour of writing to | 


you, you cannot be ſurpriſed at this declaration, 


cannot help reminding you of Plato, who to ſecure © 


the happineſs of a republic, would not have it 
eſtabliſhed either on the ſea ſnore, or on the 
banks of large rivers. This poſition, ſays he, 
would expoſe it to the dangers of commerce. 
Strangers, who would not fail to bring hither their 


. ſuperfluities , would accuſtom the citizens to new 
wants. Allured by theſe novelties, the citizens 


ſon become unable to lire without them, and in- 
auced by paſſions before unknown , imagine. they 
render an important ſervice to their country, by 
not waiting the arrival of ſtrangers to ſupply them 
with articles of commerce. They wiſh in their 
turn to cover the rivers and ſeas with their boats 


and ſhips, arts and manufactures are encouraged ; 


yer every bale of merchandiſe , imported or ex- 
ported , will certainly become , like Pandora's box , a 
ſurce of evils to the republic. 


If, Sir, this doctrine, which in order ro concea] 
car folly from ourſelves, we term ſavage, or per 
haps ridiculous , is worthy of credit, what conſe- 
cnences fatal to the United States of America 
muſt flow from it? Plato would certainly think 
that your republics could not promiſe themſelyes 
: laſting proſperity ; even though they ſhould now 
repair all thoſe omiſfions , which have eſcaped the 
Attention of your legiſlators, and concerning which 
l haye taken the liberty te detain yours, in my 
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preceeding letters, This philoſopher would tell 
you, that by eſtabliſhing the government on a more 
regular baſis, by ſo artfully framing and arranging 
the laws, that they mutually ſupport each other, and 
intereſt the aſſections of the citizens, you may de- 


lay, you may ſuſpen4 the courſe of your misfor- 


tunes, bur you will not prevent them; and you 
will at laſt be the vidims and dupes of the temp. 
tations , to which you will be expoſed, 


This Plato is rather an unmanageable gentleman, 
He had calculated the powers of human reaſon , 
and thoſe of our paſſions; he knew the ſource of 
our vices, and the fatal chain that connects them 
with each other. Perhaps he would have the aſſu- 
rance to tell you, that the ſavages, who wander 
about your frontiers , are leſs remote from the true 
principles of civilization „ than thoſe nations that 
cultivate commerce, and are fond of wealth, Sa- 
vages, would he add, cannot reaſon regularly and 
methodically concerning the rights of humanity; 
but all the principles of theſe are deeply engraved 
in their ſtrong and vigorous minds. They will not 


fear to practiſe any virtue, the moment they are 


convinced of its utility, they will cultivate it from 
ſentiment; while nations, more proud of their know- 
ledge, yield to an inſtint; that leads them into 
evii.z and at laſt invent arguments to defend, or 
rather to approve their Conduct, 


But let us, if you pleaſe, Sir, apply to a phi- 
leſophy leſs auſtere, and better ſuited to the pre- 


C % ) 


ſent manners; and permit me to give you Dr, 
Brown's ſentiments upon commerce. © From a 
& candid view of its nature and effects“, ſays he, 
% we ſhall probably find, that in its feſt and mide 
edle ſtages it is beneficent, in its laſt , dangerous 
* and fatal.“ 


« If we view commerce in its firſt ſtages, we 
„ ſhall ſee , that ir ſupplies mutual neceſſities , 
prevents mutual wants, extends mutual know- 
** ledge, cradicates mutual prejudice, and ſpreads 
mutual humanity.“ 


c If we view it in its middle and more adyau- 
“ ced period, we ſhall ſee, it provides conve- 
* niences, increaſes numbers, coins money, gives 
* birth to arcs and ſcience , creates equal laws, 
* diffuſes general plenty and general happineſs,” 


« If we view it in its third and higheſt ſtage, 
« we ſhall ſee it change its nature and effects. It 
„brings in ſuperfluity and vaſt wealth; begets 
* avarice, groſs luxury, or effeminate reſinement 
* among the higher ranks , together with genera! 
© loſs of principle.“ | 


“ Induſtry , in ics firſt ſtages, is ſrugal, not un- 
© generous; its end being that of ſelf preſervation 
„and moderate enjoyment, its little ſuperfluities 


« are often employed in acts of generoſity and 


© beneficence, But the daily increaſe of wealth 
« by induſtry, naturally inereaſes the loye of 
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wealth, The paſſion for money , being foundes 

not in ſenſe, but imagination, admits of no ſa- 
tiety , like thoſe which are called the natural 
« paſſions, Thus the habit of ſaving money, 
© beyond every other habit, gathers ſtrength by 
continued gratification, The attention of the 
% whole man is turned upon it; and every other 
6 purſuit held light, when compared with the in- 
„ creaſe of wealth, Hence the natural character 
of the trader, when his final proſpe& is the 
" _—_— of wealth, is that of induſtry and 
* avarice” 


« What is true , in this reſpe& , of trading 
« men, is true of trading nations, If their com- 
* merce be that of economy in the extreme, if 
* the laſt object of their purſuit be wealth for its 
* own ſake , if the leaders of ſuch a people be 
„ commercial, the character of that people, and 
_ leaders , will be bound in induſtry and ava- 
e 


To an . thus weighty , I might add tha: 


of Cantillon, a man of a moſt penetrating aud 
extenſive genius, He had himſelf carried on a large 
commerce, and had explored all the ſprings by 
which it is moved and influenced, and which 
merchants, bankers, ſtockjobbers and ſpeculators 
in buſineſs invariably obey. It is plain that money 
is the ſoul of all their operations; that though they 
indeed inhabit a land, they have not a country; 


that their rapacity is imperceptibly communicated 
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to the reſt of the citizens, who, as they have al- 
ways new wants, can never have a competence of 
fortune. Afterwards, conſidering commerce in a 
political view, he evidently proves, that all the 
power it ever does, or poſſibly can confer upon a 
nation , is tranſient and momentary. That opu- 
lence, of which it is ſo vain, ſoon vaniſhes, becauſe 
as the expences attending a lucrative commerce 
are increaſed, its own manufactures are neglected 
in ſearch of thoſe of a poorer people, among whom 
labour can be purchaſed at a lower price. Then, 
becauſe commerce is ruined , and money becomes 
ſcarce, governors are accuſed of folly , or of neglect, 
as if it were in their power to alter the nature of 
things. 


However, obſerves Cantillon, during the mo- 
mentary opulence, which fuch a nation may enjoy, 
it becomes intoxicated with its proſperity , forms 
chimerical notions of its power, deſpiſes its neigh- 
bours becauſe leſs wealthy ; ; uſurps a rigbt of ru- 
ling, or at leaft, of treating them with inſolence, 
From ambition, vanity , ignorance, qualities which 
eaſily coaleſce , it blindly plans undertakings beyond 
its trength. Hence loans, and all that wonderful 
management, by which an extenſive credit is acqui- 
red, Bur as men are never ſufficiently wiſe to be 
reformed by experience, banks are invented, in 


order to ſubſtitute paper inſtead of coin, of 


which they are deſtitute, and it will ſoon be aſ- 

ſerted, that credit is the true ſource of national 

power. Vain reſource! Of Banks, the imaginary 
II 3 


( 90 
wealth ſpeedily vaniſhes ; and endeavours are made 
to reſtore trade by force of arms, without percei- 
ving that war will abſorb more riches, than the 
moſt ſucceſsful commerce can ſupply, I will add 
no more, Sir, as I think Cantillon's work muſt , 
already have croſſed the Atlantic. 


If what I have now written, in which I have 
copied Dr, Brown's own words, and expreſſed the 
ſentiments of Cantillon, be allowed as an incon- 


teſtable truth, illuſtrated by innumerable facts; 


have I not reaſon to indulge ſome apprehenſion; 
for the future circumſtances of the United States 
of America? How can I be otherwiſe than uneaſy 
on this head, when I ſee that their local Gran 
tion invites, ſolicits, compels them to give theme 
ſelves up to commerce. Your towns are fille 
with citizens , who previous to your revolution, 
had already adopted all the ideas of the Engliſh 
concerning national commerce, wealth, and proſpe- 
rity, and who are not yet undeceived, though 
they now ſee, that England is poor in the midſt 
of all her envied riches, whence, as is evident 
from her war with you, inſtead of advantage, ſhe 
derived only confident temerity , and deluſive 
hopes 


What meaſures have your legiſlators adopted to 
ſer bounds to commerce, and to fix it in that 
happy mediocrity , which , according to Dr, Brown, 
is yet conſiſtent with ſome virtues? I am certain 
thatit the paſſions are allowed the leaſt hope of 
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fucceſs , not all their laws could form an effectual 
barrier; but 1 ſhould at leaſt have had the ſatis- 


faction of obſerving, that attention had been paid 


to the principles of ſound policy, and that theſe 
regulations might retard the progreſs of thoſe vis 
ces, which, with Plato, I cannot help apprehen- 
ding. | | 


Inſtead of this, the republic of Maſſachuſets, 


which ſhould be an example to the reſt, reſolves _ 


to encourage private ſocieties, and public inſtitutions » 
rewards, and immunities, for the prometion of agri- 
culture, arts, ſciences, commerce , trades , manufac- 
tures, and a natural hiſtory of the country, They 
have perhaps preſumed , with Dr, Brown, that a 
mediocrity of commerce might be productive of 
ſome advantages to the community ; and with- 
out attending to the remainder of his argument, 
have concluded , that a- more extenſive trade 
would produce yet greater advantages. VV hereas 
they ought, on the contrary , to have diſcerned, 
with Plato, that this mediocrity of commerce, by 
exciting paſſions the moſt unruly, is the ſource of 
3 number of vices, the influence of which wil 
prevail over that of government and laws. 


Permit me, Sir, to adopt the method of Dr. 
Brown, whom I hold in a moſt reſpectable light, 
and to trace, ſtep by ſtep, the progreſs of thoſe 
evils, which I «apprehend for the United States 
of America. Ar firſt, and as long as your prin- 
cipal cities ſeek only to extend and multiply their 
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tranquil and flouriſhing ; 


connections and buſineſs , the republic will appear 
; becauſe , as the citizens 


begin to be a little diverted from attending to the 


intereſts of the commonwealth , 


by the cares and 


employments of their private commerce, they will 
no longer have that ardour, that zeal, that love 
for the public good, which, though a virtue of 
the firſt rank, is often productive of violent diſ- 
ſentions , ſometimes of jealouſies, and of a ſpe- 


cies of faction, which timid diſpoſition 
always miſtake for the commencement 


almoſt 


f ſedition 


and inſurrection, but which is indeed nothing more 


than a ferment neceſſary to elevate 


minds 


of men, and inſpire them with ſtrength, courage, 
and conſtancy. The cultivators in the country will 
as yer perceive only the advantages of commerce : 
the produce of the earth will acquire a new 


yalue : 


Encouraged by the profits] of agriculture, 


the labeurer will clear uncultivated lands? popula- 
tion will increaſe, becauſe children are no burden 
to their parents; and at the ſame time , manufaQures 
will be eſtabliſhed in every place, which will 
be equally ſerviceable in promoting commerce and 


agriculture, 


As yet, this picture preſents nothing formidable 
to thoſe, who are not accuſtomed to peruſe the 
page of futurity. Here nothing offers itſelf to the 
view, but a people bleſſed with plenty, and culti- 
vating with ardour the moſt uſeful arts. Bur let 
us examine the infant and growing vices, which 
are concealed under theſe flattering appearances, A 
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ſpirit of eommerce will, in my opinion, ſoon 
become the general and predominant ſpirit of the 
inhabitants of your cities. Thoſe, whojdo not en- 
tirely reſign themſelves to its influence, muſt ſub- 
mit to comparative poverty, and fink themſelves 
beneath the level of choſe traders, whoſe wealth 
is daily increaſing, I believe that thoſe, who are 
thus newly enriched , will at firſt have only that 
groſs and fooliſh yanity, which wealth inſpires, 
Without deſpiſing thoſe citizens who have been 
leſs fortunate, they will only deem their own 
abilities greater. Their ridiculous preſumption will 
not, for ſome time, prevent their being plain quiet 
people. But after the ſecond, or, at furtheſt, 
the third generation, do you imagine that their 
children, born in the midſt of wealth, will nor 
have the paſſions, which it infallibly inſpires? 
With what eye then will they behold that equality, 
which your laws were intended to eftablifi among 
citizens ? They will have no idea of thoſe ina- 
lienable rights of ſovereignty , which you have 
aſcribed to the people. As, among all nations, 
whether ancient or modern, riches have been the 
fource and principle of that nobility, of which 
men are fo vain; what miraculous circumſtance 
ſnall prevent their dividing families in America 
into different claſſes? Wealth eſtabliſhes the moſt 
eſſential and ſenſible difference between man and 
man; whence then can you expect, that, among 
you, it will ſuffer the poor to enjoy equal advan- 


fore neceſſarily undergo a diſſolution. It is becauſe 
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I thus forefee the revolution, with which you 
are threatened , urgent fata, that I prefer to all 
the reſt, the conſtitution of Maſſachuſets, as pre- 
ſeribing the narroweſt limits to the Democracy , 
and as preparing the republic for its inevitable 
tranſition to ariſtocracy, without expoſing it to 
thoſe violent and convulſive commotions, which 
Penſylvania will probably experience, and which, 
in all likelihood, will reduce it beneath the yoke , 
either of an oligarchy , or of a ſingle tyrant, 


I return , Sir, to the inhabitants of the coin- 
try, and I will allow that, at firſt, while fully 
employed in the care of their crops , and of their agri- 
culture, they will be contented with their condi - 
tion, and, provided they can ſell their produce at 
a high price, will pay but little attention to what 
paſſes in cities. Bur to every thing human there 
is a period; and when theſe men, after having 
for a while neglected public concerns, begin to 
derive the greateſt poſſible advantages from their 
poſſeſſions , and become vain of their leiſure, their 
number, and their eaſy circumſtances, can it be 
expected that liberty will not engage their atten- 
tion? Will they with indifference behold the 
haughtineſs of cities, and the arrogant claims of 
cits. They had never before thought of ambition, 
they had ſcarcely attended even to the circumſtance 
of their being free , becauſe they depended upon 
that equality which the laws had eſtabliſhed. But 
when chey behold the haughtineſs af the wealthy, 
and have reaſon to fear that they wiſh to ſeize 
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the whole of the public authority, will theſe men, 
who are accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and who 
will feel their ſtrength, patiently ſubmit to be- 
come the ſubjects of an ariſtocracy? The Roman 
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and manners were in oppoſition to each other. 
With you likewiſe , a Gracchus , an able ambi- 
tous man, or a violent orator, will be ſuffi- 
cient to excite your Citizens againſt each other, 
and to involve them in that anarchy, which bur 
too frequently terminates in all the rigours of 
deſpotiſm. 


n 
. 


A 
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Such , Sir, is the cataſtrophe which I dread, 
In vain will „ou make laws, if they are not ſup- 
ported by manners. In vain will you recommend 
the practice of a few virtues, if. you have not the 
art to prote& them, by an early and reſolute op- 
poſition to the wiles and ſtratagems, as well ag 


truth ; and is the more formidable, as the vices g 
the prejudices, and the opiniens of Europe have 
perhaps already gained ſo much ground in Ame- 
rica, as to leave no hope of your. eſtabliſhing li- 
berry upon a permanent baſis, Alas! why have 
you not in your republics, more citizens like that 
truly great man, to whom you are ſo much in- 
debted? Prudent as Fabius, when it was neceſſary 
to temporiſe, enterpriſing as Marcellus, when it 
was proper to act, he might have been a Crom- 
well; but, influenced by that pure love of glory 
which conſtitures the hero, as ſoon as you no 
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longer needed his ſword to defend you, he reſign- 
ed his authority, retired to his eſtate , and proves 
that there ſtill remains an inſtance of the ancient 
virtues of the Roman republic, 


Though perhaps circumſtances may not alloy 
you to prevent the evils I aprehend, you ought 
nevertheleſs to adopt ſuch meaſures, as are beſt 
calculated to retard them, and at leaſt to ſecure 
a tranquil, and, as it were, imperceptible revo!y. 
tion, This is an obligation which probity impo- 
ſes on every good citizen, If inſuperable objecti- 
ons prevent the attainment of the end propoſed 
by civil government, we ſhould ar leaſt endeavour 
to enter upon the path that leads to it. Is it then 
of no importance to retard the courſe of our paſſions, 
the too rapid progreſs of our vices, to protect and 
encourage virtue, and, for a time, to prolong 
the tranquillity of the republic? I intreat , I be- 
ſeech thoſe citizens, who by their genius and 
talents, ſeem deſigned in the ſchemes of provi— 
dence, to aſſiſt, with their underſtanding and 
knowledge, thoſe multitudes that purſue happi- 
neſs, but are liable to ſeek it where it is not; I 
conjure them, by every regard for their honour and 
fame, to reflect that they now hold in their hands, 
the lot of all their poſterity, If they ſuffer this 
favorable moment to eſcape them, while their 
minds are yet animated with that courage, that 
ſtrength, and that chearfulneſs, which is inſpired 
by liberty recently obtained, and purchaſed by ar- 
duous labours; it will become too late to attempt 
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a reformation, You may be aſſured that the minds | 


of men will cool amidſt the tranquillity of peace, 
and become incapable of any generous effort. If 
Engliſh prejudices now prevent you from eſtabli- 
ſhing your government on the beſt principles, che 
habits you. will contra& will daily increaſe your 
attachment to them, and, as I have already obſer- 
ved, it will be too late to retrieve your error. 


I well know that perſons of the moſt enlighten - 
ed underſtandings, when , on every fide, they 
meet with nothing but inſuperable obſtacles to the 
good they propoſe , are apt to be too much dis- 
couraged in their enterpriſes, and frequently give 


way to the fatal rempration of leaving every thing 


to thoſe events, which determine the laws and 
manners of a nation. Nothing can in fact, be 
more mortifying to a citizen of ſuperior abilities, 
than the idea that he can execute no more than 
a ſlight ſkerch of his-defign. What he is permit- 
ted to carry into execution he thinks unworthy of 
im, he retires from the adminiſtration of public 
affairs; and, from a fear leſt he ſhould be accuſed 
of having cauſed the evil, which he was not ſuffer. 
ed to prevent, he negle&ds his duty and the in- 
rereſts of his country. The annals of antiquity. af - 
ſord many inſtances of great men, who becauſe 
they prudently complied with the influence of cir. 
cumſtances which human wiſdom could nor alter, 
have had no other choice left, than that of ſe- 
ecting the leaſt defect; but the equitable page of 
hiſtory has done them juſtice, and, in the appt- 
; | * 
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rently imprudent meaſures they have adopted , has 
diſcerned all that knowledge, and all thoſe talents, 
which , had circumſtances leſs unfavorable occurred, 
they would have diſplayed with greater ſplendour, 
You have many citizens equally diſtinguiſhed by 
their virtues, and their abilities, With ſeveral of 
theſe I have had the pleaſure of being acquainted; 
and in this claſs, I rank the colleagues, who were 
aſſigned you, and with whom you have fo 
happily compleated the work of your independence. 
Whatever future lot may await America, you 
may be aſſured, Sir, that poſterity will do ju- 
ſlice ro your joint endeavours, when they ſee that 
you have taken every poſſible meaſure ro reſtrain 
che paſſions, and to oppoſe the riſe, or, atleaſt, 
the progreſs of abuſes They will never reproach 
you with the evils of which they may complain; 
but will ſay of you, as IIorace did of Regulus; 


« Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli ;*'* — 


and will acknowledge that it would have been. 


happy for them, if your ſucceſſors had exerted fi- 
milar prudence and fortitude , and had continued 
to govern them according to the ſame principles, 


If you take proper meaſiires to prevent com- 
merce from multiplying your wants; if you oppoſe 
the progreſs of luxury, if your laws are prudent: 
ly diffident of women, by whom corruption has 
been introduced into every republic; if you fer 
bounds to the ambition of the rich, who are na- 
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torally inclined to think that every thing is their 
due, becauſe poſſeſſed of that wealth, to which every 
thing ſuhmits; in a word , if you endeavour to 
eſtabliſh among all your citizens, and among all 
the departments of your government, ſuch an equi- 
librium, as leaves reaſon ro conclude that you have 
exerted every poſſible effort to fix liberty firmly 
on the baſis of laws, you need not fear that the 
evils, with which America may at ary time be 
afflicted, will be imputed to you. The cauſe will 
be aſcribed only to thoſe unfavorable circumſtan- 
ces, amidſt which you were conſtituted. Our firſt 
legiſlators , will the wiſe obſerve, as they could 
not adopt the ſpirit of Lycurgus, have aſſumed 


that of Solon: they have given us, not perfect 


laws, but thoſe of which we were ſuſceptible, 
and ir is only thoſe vices which they could not 
poſſibly eradicate, that are now hurrying us on to 
the briuk of ruin. . 


But however this may be, Sir; it is beyond 2 
doubt, that as ſoon as your republics are enriched 
by an extenſive commerce, their citizens will af. 
ſume the genius and character peculiar to traders, 


The moſt ſordid intereſt muſt become prevalent in 


banks and counting houſes, where they a 
med to determine the value of every thin 


traders have no country, and that they will fell 
it together with their liberty, to any that will 


purchaſe them. See into what degeneracy, the 


United Provinces of the Netherlands are fallen» 
I 2 . 
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They are no more than the empty ſhade of a re- 
public. Though formed by a war of eiyhty years 
duration, and, till the peace of Utrecht , concer- 
ned in all the great tranſactions of Europe; they 
could not preſerve their courage, and love of li- 
berty, during the calm of a peace of thirty years, 
which had extended their commercial connections, 
and increaſed their wealth. Not a ſingle ſpark of 
that genius, which John de Witt excited, has 
fince been found among them; a revolution , the 
moſt aſtoniſhing in a free people, has taken place 
with the utmoſt facility, and was the work of 4 
moment, 


A | 
I muſt acknowledge , Sir, that I fear a much 
worſe event will befal the Americans; that hy 


paths more difficult and laborious , they will be 


impelled to a revolution much more deſtruQtive 
than that of the Dutch, To juſtify my apprehen- 


ſions, let us return to an examination of the pro- 


greſs of the paſſions in ſociety, As ſoon as the 
inhabitants of your cities, corrupred by ther 
wealth, look down with contempt upon husband- 
men and mechanics, it is to no jurpoſe that your 
laws have eſtabliſhed the moſt perfect equality. 
Theſe favorites of fortune will aſpire to conſtitute 
families of a ſuperior rank. If they have ſufficient 


prudence , and command of themſelyes, to ſoothe j 
the paſſions, to avoid offending prejudices, and to 


proceed gradually; let me aſk you, what muſt be 


the reſult of a revolution, which takes place, with- 


but reſiſtance, without commotion, without any 


perce 
laws 
given 
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ſudden change, and merely beeauſe knaves babe 
none except fho's' to dope? After having tried, 
and felt che patience of the people, will the am- 
bition of the wealthy 59 ſatisfled with a ſecret and 
clandeſtine authority? They will not think that 
they poſſeſs power, if obliged to conceal or diſ- 
ſemH'e its extent: in ſhort, ambition is not like 
avarice, wtiich ſometimes buries ics treaſures, and 
chufes ro affe& rhe appearance of poyerty, Ir is 
nor that they wiſh to do evil, it is the power 
alone of doing it which they defire; but the act 


will ſoon follow. Nothing is more rigorous than 


the dominion of avarice, becauſe it is inſatiable, 
and rhe whole wealth of the ſtate will ſoon be 
poſſeſſed by men, who were already corrupted by 
their oven. 


But if, on the contrary, ſuch a revolution is not 
effected by ſlow and fraudulent meaſures, if the 


wealthy openly , and without addreſs, afpire to 


govern; it is certain that their fellow citizens, 
whom they would treat as ſubjeds, will not ſub- 
mit to the uſurpation : indignation will inſpire 
them with courage: they will forcibly reclaim the 
laws, and the inalienable authority of the people. 
Accuſtomed to regard the magiſtrates as their 
ſtewards, they will, in their anger, treat them as 
inſolem, and diſhoneſt ſervants. If in theſe con- 
flicts the democracy is triumphant, it is eaſy to 
perceive that anarchy muſt be the reſult. What 
laws will then be reſpected? What form will be 
given to the government? Will a Medicis arife , 
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as in Florence, and uſurp the ſovereignty of his 
country? It is impoſſible to foreſee the event of 
this; becauſe, though there is but one way of 
acting right, there are a thouſand of doing wrong. 
If, on the contrary , an Ariſtocracy is ereQed 
upon the ruins of liberty, ic will neceſſarily abuſe 
its authority, The more courage the people have 
diſplayed, the more will its timidity render it ſu. 
ſpicious and violent, Perhaps it will degenerate 
into an oſigarchy, and triumvirs will quarrel for 
the honour of ſubduing the people , under the 
pretence of avenging their cauſe, 


My friends often Jaugh at me and call me Pro- 
phet of ill, and I acknowledge, Sir, that I am 
ſo well acquainted wich mankind, as not eaſily to 
hope for good, But in what I have now ſaid, [ 
cannot think that I have at all exaggerated, When 
we ſee an irregular legiſlation, we cannot well be 
too apprehenſive , as hiſtory proves that the ſlight- 
eſt inattention of the legiſlature may occaſion the 
greateſt diſorders. I foreſee that revolutions will 
happen in the United States of America; but this 
is Hot all; the worſt is, they will not be effected, 
like that in the United Provinces juſt mentioned, 
without diſturbance, violence, and commotions. 


It is neceſſary ro obſerve that this republic, 
when it ſhook off the yoke of Spain, as you have 
ſhaken off that of England, eafily became 
babituated to obey a ſtadholder; a magiſtrate, 
whoſe a'moſt regal authority held and united te- 
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his i gether all the ill eonnected parts of the confede- 
of MM racy, The virtues and talents of the firſt Princes 


of of Orange long ſupplied whatever was deficient. 
ng. in the conſtrudtion of the government; and, on 
ted the other hand, the dread of the houſe of Aus 
aſe IN ſtria, as Grotius obſerves, engaged theſe. new re- 
ve publicans in cares too important not to ſuſpend 
ſu. the ill effects of their commercial ſpirit. The 
ate peace of Weſtphalia, and an amazing increaſe of 
or wealth . altered their diſpoſitions and introduced 


he diſſentions. They diſtruſted the office of Stad- 
holder ; they thought it no longer neceſſary; they 
aboliſhed it, becauſe they no longer feared Spain; 


0— and the republic wauld then have fallen a prey to 
m the moſt violent diſſentions, had not Lewis XIV 
to engaged its attention, by alarming its fears. Par- 
[ ries united; the De Witts periſned ; the young 
en Prince William III was made Stadholder; and 
be Holland, inſpired with reſentment againſt France, 
t- and governed by the ableſt politician in Eu- 
e rope, was too far engaged in all the great wars, 
Wi not to relume ſome degree of that ſpirit, with 
is which it was animated in its infancy, 

R 

'3 After the death of Wi 1 the united provin- 


ces, having again aboliſhed the office of Stadhol- 

der, ated a very important part in the war for 

2 ſettling the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, Their troops, be- 
e fore this too much neglected, now reſumed their 
e former diſcipline and courage. But the peace of 
Utrecht was not leſs fatal to them than that of 

| Weltphalia. Trading magiſtrates , ambitious, yet. 
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rapacious, negleted their honour, and were en. 
tiræly engaged in the care of their commerce, Eu- 


rope was wearv of a war by which ſhe had been 


exhauſted ; and during the tranquillity of peace the 
united Provinees fell into the character natural to 
them. They declined withour perceiving it. The 
nobility thought their rank next to that of the 
Stadholder, and ſaw with diſpleaſure that ſome 
plebeian families, of greater wealth and abilities 
than the ret, had got poſſeſſion of the public 
authority in their provinces, The reſt of the com- 


mons , as they. though: themſelves degraded in 


being excluded from aſpiring to the magiſtracy , 
longed for revenge, and wiſhed for a revolution, 
The people, deprived of their ſuffrages, were over - 
looked, and only waited for a ſignal from the male- 
contents, in order to declare themſelves, Com- 
vlaints > murmurs., animoſities increaſed every 
day, und war, cauſed by the Auſtrian ſucceſſion , 
once more can to the relief of the United Pro 
vince, Alagiſtrates, who had abuſed their power 
duting peace, were incapable of properly exer- 
ting ic in this important criſis of affairs; a Stad— 
holder Was tymulcuoutiy demanded; he was im- 
mnediarely proclaimed, His dignity was rendered 
hereditary, becauſe it was ſuppoſed the republic 
could not ſubſiſt without it, This power, being 
of greater weight, than that of all the factions 
that had been formed, exſtinguiſned all their ani- 
moſities, gave them new intereſts , and obliged the 
Dutch ro conſine their attention to the concerns 
of their commerce, | 
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I would defire the United States to reflect that, 
though they are threatened with the ſame diviſi- 
ons, the ſame diſorders, they have not the ſame 
reſource, I mean not, Sir, to blame your repu- 
blics, for not having eſtabliſhed among themſelves 
an office ſimilar ro that of a Stadholder. This 
is not at all my opinion; nor can that prudence 
be ſufficiently praiſed, with which you have fo 
limited the power of your magiſtrates, that they 
cannot entertain even an idea of abuſing it. In this 


reſpect you are perfectly ſecure; but you are by 


no means ſafe from thoſe dangers, to which a 
commercial ſpirit, and an imaginary proſperity ,' 
mult continually expoſe you, and on which I have 
already ſufficiently inſiſted, During the war you 
have had ſuch powerful conviction of the advan- 
rages of your union, that this ſentiment will not 
be ſoon obliterated , but can you hope that it will 
endure for ever. Each confederate Province of 
the Netherlands, is conſtantly reminded by its 


weakneſs, and the ſmall extent of its territo- 


ry, that it owes every thing to its union with 
che reſt, In America on the contrary , ſeveral 
of your republics, when they have cultivated to 


the beſt advantage the lands they poſſeſs, may 


indulge the hope, not only of ſubſiſting ſeparate- 
ly, but even of becoming a very conſiderable power, 
They will then regard the intereſts of the 
union, as a kind of ſervitude. You will alſo con- 
fider , Sir, that you have not, like the United Pro- 
vinces, neighbdars who alarm you, of whom you 
muſt be watchful, who ſuſpend the activity of the 
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paſſions , and force you, in ſpite of your ſelves, 
to take meaſures for your ſafety, I heartily wiſh, 
Sir, that Canada could alarm you ſtill, as it did 
when ſubje& ro France. But it is ſcarcely proha- 
le thar England, undeceived with reſpe& to the 
hope of ſubduing you, which ſhe ought never to 
have entertained , will ſacrifice the advantages ſhe 
promiſes herſelf from your commerce, to 1 know 
not what ſentiments of revenge and pride, 


which are perhaps already extinguiſhed, The 


Spaniards, on the other hand, pofleſs in America 
too much uſeleſs territory, to think of making 
conqueſts: Your other neizhbours are ſavages, who 
are ſatisfied with their deſerts, and envy not your 
poſſeſſions. You have therefore none to fear ex- 
cept yourſelves; and if the United States rely too 
much upon that ſenſe of ſecurity which ſuch a 
fituarion inſpires, ſhall I not have reaſon to ap- 
prehend for them, the evils which I have already 
enumerated, 
1 
I ſhall perhaps be told that if any of your 
republics ſhould be torn with diſſentions, the 
neighbouring ſtares will inrerpoſe their mediation 
and ſoon ſucceed in reeſtabliſhing peace and har- 
mony, Vain hope! Who knows not the influence 
which the words Liberty and Tyranny have 
over a people, that are not moulded to ſervitude ? 
Commotions in any ſingle republic, like beacons, 
will ſerve to ſpread the alarm among all the reſt. 
The people, who, till then, might not even have 
reflected on their circumſtances, nor have any juſt 
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cauſe of complaint, will then have their ſuſpicions, 
their apprehenſions, which may perhaps be chi- 
merical ; but to which, fear, hope, and a thouſand. 
other paſſions will give a real exiſterice, 'The flames 
of diſcord will ſpread, and if you cannot from 
yourſelves derive a remedy againſt this evil, eve- 
ry tie of your confederacy will moſt certainly be 


diſſolved. 


This remedy Sir, your countrymen have in 
their own power: it is not neceſſary to conſtitute 
new magiſtracies, nor to create a Stadholder 
among you; all that is required is to confer on the 
continental congreſs ſuch an authority, as ſhall 
enable it to be as uſeful ro you during the peace 
you will enjoy, as it was during the war by 
which you triumphed over your enemies. This 
auguſt aſſembly was the ring, the chain, that held 
the thirteen ſtates cloſely united; it was their 
ſoul ; it gave to all one and the ſame intereſt, Of 
this we may be aſſured, as of a moſt certain and evi- 
dent truth, that if each of your republics had 


been governed by its own particular deliberations, 


there would have been no unity in your opera— 


tions, your deſigns would have defeated eich other, 


your di ided forces would have diſappointed your 
expectations, and, from not acting in concert, 
you would probably have been ſubdued. To this 
council you are indebred for your importance, 
your glory, your liberty, You have ſeen that all 
its deliberations have been dictated by prudence, 
by moderation, by courage, by juſtice and gene- 
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rofity, May this ſpirit ever bat a ; 
But it will not ſubſiſt, unleſs you tak 3 Lora 


the reſpe& it now enjoys, and alſo to give 
that authority, which it muft have in —_ i 
cement your union, and prevent the pooh 1 
have menti ned, which are but too natural! 2 
dent to your conſtitution: this is a truth Fg as 
never be too frequently repeated. TT 


In order to prepare for this important work 
I wiſh , Sir, that each republic would mak : 
law, to inveſt with its powers in the NG 1 
Congreſs only thoſe citizens » who have al : 
been employed in the council entruſted Boring « 
executive power, and have there diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their probity and abilities. 1 if 
it to be eſtabliſned a mong you as the WAVES I 
the public, that to be delegated to the chemo - 
your Amphyctiones, is the greateſt 3 g 
which a citizen can aſpire. You muſt eaſil Fs 
ceive how much this mode of thinking is la: 
lated co inſpire your citizens with e wer 
and with confidence, as well as reſpect eee 
2 council, which is ſtill more neceſſury to you van 
it was formerly to the republics of Greece. 1755 


Your conſtitutions have decreed that t. 
giſtrates may be recalled at any = * 8 a 
this ron timid, ſuſpicious, and diſtruſtful law 3 
a me, Sir to aſk what can be the ſpirit; eſpecial 
y as their office is for no longer than for a year, 
K and 
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ind conſequently cannot be dangerous to liberty? 
Take care, left you open a door to the intrigues 
of candidates, who have been rejected in your 
elections, and expoſe yourſelves to cabals that 
may diſturb your quiet. Give me leave to obſerve, 
that nothing can be more dangerous to à re- 
public , than to depoſe its magiſtrates merely by 
withdrawing its confidence, Of this the Swedes 
-ave lately experienced the bad conſequences ; for 


it was this deſpotical manner of treating their ſe- 


nators, that deſtroyed the influence of the ſenate, 
and weakened all the ſprinzs of the Sweediſh con- 
ſtitution. I will add that this law, of which I 
complain, obrrudes a fuſpicion » that the intentions 
of your ſeveral republics are not very conſiſtent 
with their real intereſts, For what reaſon, would 


you wiſh ro have it at all times in your power, 


to recall the miniſter whom you have deputed to 


Congreſs? I cannot penetrate your motive, for it 
would be folly to ſuppoſe that a republic of the 


American confederacy could be apprehenſive that 


its miniſter would betray his country, or negle& - 


its incereſts, Can it be averſe to an. acquieſcence 
in the views of an aſſembly whoſe firſt, and indeed 
only duty, is to conſult the general intereſts of the 
union? This would betray an entire ignorance of 
the nature of this auguſt aſſembly ; it would be 
confounding it with the congreſſes which are ſome- 
times aſſembled in Europe, to terminate differences 
berween inimical powers, who wiſh to be recon- 
ciled , only that they may over-reach one another 
as much as poſſible, and, by a patched up peace, 
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lecure te themſelves ſome advantage againſt a new 
war, What then can be the ſpirit of this law? 
Your enemies, Sir, will ſay , that the States of 
the American confederacy have reſerved to them- 
ſelves, the right of recalling at plegſare their de- 
puties to Congreſs , only from nfotives of ambi- 
tion. If theſe Miniſters have not art and ſubril. 
ty, diſimulation and obſtinacy ſufficient to render 
their opinions prevalent, their couſtituents wiſh to 
have it in their power, at all times, to appoint 
others to ſucceed them, who may have greater 
abilities, and be capable of taking the lead among 


their colleagues, of rendering their ſentiments pre- 


dominant, and of eſtabliſbing a preponderating 
power in an aſſociation, of which the whole uti- 
lity , and even exiſtence , depend entirely upon 
equality. A Policy falſe, diſgraceful, and fatal ; 
which would ſuppoſe, in America, an ambition 
ſimilar to that, which once ruined the Amphyctio 
nic council! As ſoon. as corruption had rendered 
it the cenger of intrigue and cabal, Greece was no 


longer capable of uniting its powers; the influence 


of Philip of Macedon prevailed, and the Greeks 
joſt their freedom. 


Let the United States take warning from this 
important leſſon. Ler their firſt inſtructions to 
their Delegates be, that they ſhould make it their 
chief buſinels to conciliate the diſpoſitions, and to 
unite the intereſts of all. Let them be directed 
even to ſacrifice ſomething for the ſake of peace 
and concord, It is by this benefcent and gene- 
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rous policy, which every nation ought to adopt, 
that confederate communities may daily increaſe 
the intimacy and utility of their alliance, In ſnort, 
it is of advantage to the particular happineſs of 
each republic; not to deſire a predominant in- 
fluence in congreſs, but to acquieſce in the deſigns 


and reſolutions of a body, that conſults the gene- 


ral intereſts of the confederacy. If my remarks 
be juſt , ſo far from wiſhing to diminiſa the 
credit of Congreſs, you ſhould endeavour te in- 
creaſe .its authority. Threatened with the diſtur- 
bances, divifions , and internal diſorders already 
mentioned . a ſupreme magiſtracy is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to prevent or terminate them; nor can 
you veſt this with ſafety, except in a body, con- 
ſiſting of the moſt reſpectable citizens of each 
tate. 5 | 


This is an objec of ſo much importance, that 
ic requires further conſideration, ' You will pleaſe 
to obſerve, Sir, that as the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica will have different profeſſions , rights, for- 
tunes, manners, and will conſequently view their 
intereſts in different lights; the various paſſions 
reſulting hence muſt neceſſarily excite murmurs and 
complaints, As theſe increaſe in aſperity , they 
will occafion diſſentions, that will give riſe to fa- 
tal diſturbances , if, inſtead of being cruſhed in 
their birth , they are ſuffered ſecretly ro ferment 
in cabal and intrigue. What vent, if I may thus 
expreſs myſelf , have you provided for theſe bu- 
mours, to preyent their cauſing diſorders fatal te 
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the body politic? If citizens , who may imagine 
tdat they have juſt cauſe of complaint, have not 
legal means of obtaining an impartial hearing, you 
may be certain that as they will act with impe. 
tuoſity, and without regularity , they will proceed 
to the laſt extremities, Ir. is for this reaſon, that 
21] politicians, have greatly admired the eſtabliſh_ 
ment of tribunes in the republic of Rome, The 
people, certain of having proteQors , depended 
upon them for the care of their intereſts, and theſe 
popular magiſtrates chemfelyes were obliged. to 
keep within certain bounds, They had preſcribed 
to themſelves regulations and modes of proceeding, 
which reſtrained them - from behaving with the 
inconſideration and violence common to che mul- 
titude. How ſalutary was the appointment of theſe 
maęiſtrates, may be ſeen in Cicero's treatiſe 
upon laws. But would it not be dangerous to 
admit this eſtabliſhment at preſent among you? 
You have not the manners of the ancient Romans, 
and I fear your tribunes would reſemble thoſe of 
the later periods of Rome, who were ſeditious 
men, that ſacrificed the intereſts of the republic 
to that of their paſſions. The authority of Con- 
greſs, if you give it the extent and credit which 
it ought to poſſſs , will amply ſupply the place 
of thoſe magiſtrates. While they ſee a judge over 
them, the rich will be more circumſpe& in their 
deſigns, and the people leſs apprehenſive and ſu- 
ſpicious, The hope of reeſtabliſhing the office of 
Stadholder reſtrained the malecontents of the 


Netherlands from taking yiolent meaſures. In like 
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manner, the hopes, or ſears of a judicial deci- 
fon will calm the minds of the Americans, It 
your malecontents can addreſs their remonſtrances 
only to the legiſlative body, or to the magiſtrates 
intruſted with the executive power, they will ex 
perience the fate of the repreſenters of Geneva, 
and deſpair will prompt the moſt violent refſolu + 
tions, I can ſee only one reſource for the Americans, 
which is, to render the continental Congreſs the 
ſupreme judge of every difference that may ariſe 
between the ſeveral ranks of citizens, in all the 
ſtates of the union Why ſhould your. legiſlators 
object to enter into this meaſure, as they have 
already entruſted this tribunal with the more im- 
portant prerogative of taking cognizance of all the 
differences, that may take place hetween your ſe- 
veral republics, either with reſpe& to their terri- 
tories, or any other object? They have rot thought 
it derogatory either to their ſovereignty, or to 
their independence, to reſign to Congreſs alove 
the right of treating with foreign povers, and ro 
renounce that of making any particular con- 
vention even among themſelves without its appro - 
bation, If the rich ſhould oppoſe the law I have 
ſuggeſted, it would be a certain ſign that they 
already form projects either of vanity or ef am- 
bition, This I cannot think, Sir; and I rather 
hope, that if they are convinced my apprehen- 
ſions are not chimerical, they will with pleaſure 
behold a power eſtabliſhed in your confedericy , 
that is favorah'e to equality, that will preſerve 
the firſt claſs of citizens from an ambition, which 
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would terminate in their ruin, and the loweſt 
ranks from a ſervility and wretchedneſs, the ef- 
fects of which, notwithſtanding all their endea- 


vours to avoid it , would ſoon recoil upon the 
wealthy, | 


You cannot confer too much power on your 
Amphyctionic council, becauſe there is no poſ- 
ſibility of its abuſing the cruſt, It is inconſiſtent 
with the nature of the human heart, to ſuppoſe 
that men inveſted with a tranſient magiſtracy, and 
who muſt ſoon return to their country and mingle 
with their fellow citizens, ſhould form ſchemes 
of uſurpation and. tyranny, Is it at all proha- 
ble that delegates , from ſeveral different provin- 
ces, fitvared at a diſtance from each other, be- 
tv / een whom no previous intimacy, and, for the moſt 
part, no intercourſe of any kind has ever ſubſiſted, 
ſnould place ſufficient confidence in each other, to 
enter upon a conſpiracy together, and plan a ſcheme 
to enſlave the .confederacy ? I know, Sir, that 
liberty muſt be vigilant and ſuſpicious ; but it muſt 
alſo poſſeſs ſound judgment, and not be terrified 
with chimeras, It would indeed be a moſt extra- 
ordinary caprice of fortune , if all the thirceen 
united States ſhould , at the fame time, ele& 
villains to repreſent them. But ir would be {till 
more extraordinary , if theſe ſhould all agree ;if they 
had all one common intereſt ; if their views and 
meaſures did not counteract each other. 


1 muſt intreat you, Sir, to excuſe my liaying delt 
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too long upon this ſubject; but all the Americans 
poſſeſs not your knowledge; and for them I write. 
Give me leave then further to examine the 
law, by which all your republics hare decreed, that 
every year, new deputies ſhould be ſent to Con- 
greſs. I ſhould have been almoſt as well pleaſed , 
if it had been ordered to diſregard reaſon in its 
deliberations. Before theſe new delegates have had 
time ſufficient to know, to examine and to un- 
derſtand each other, their uſeleſs magiſtracy will 
expire. If you had dreaded having fixed and con- 
ſtant principles of adminiſtration among you, you 
could not have eſtabliſned a better regulation. 
Who will aſſure you, that the Congreſs of the 
next year, ſhall not undo all which the preſent 
congreſs has done ? One able, obſtinate and elo- 
quent man is ſufficient ro overturn the whole: 
You expoſe yourſelves to all the inconveniences 
experienced by England from changing her me- 
thod of proceeding and her politics with every 
reign, and even with every alteration of the mi- 


niſtry, ſo that in a little time it is impoſſible to 


know, either what is done, or what is deſigned, 
or what can be done. In this fluctuating ſtate of 
affzirs, none dare to confide in government, and 
a ſpirit of intrigue acquires new ſtrength, 


T have expreſſed a wiſh, that the magiſtrates 
who are intruſted with the executive power in 


your ſeveral republics, were continued in office lon- 


ger than the preſent laws allow, and even that 
the regulations of Penſylyania ſhould be amended 
K 4 
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in this particular: for the ſame reaſons, I now 
wiſh that the delegates to the continental Congreſs 
might retain their magiſtracy at leaſt during three 
years; and that this auguſt aſſembly, by means 
of a rotation, like what Penſylyania has eſtabliſhed 
in the executive power, might always regularly 
change i1s members, and yet always preſerve 
ze ſame maxims, New magiſtrates, inſtead of in- 
troducing their own fancies every year, would aſ- 
fume the ſpirit of thoſe whom they ſucceed, Af- 
fairs would ſoon be admininiſtered according to 
fixed principles, and government would acquire a 
certain character. You would experience nothing 
of that fatal uncertainty by which the citizens 
are filled with uneafineſs and apprehenſion ; and 
becauſe they know not where to place their con- 
fence, loſe their attachment to their country, 
and, contrary to their inclinations, are betrayed 
into deſtructive deſigns, Be aſſured that the exam- 
ple of prudence, which congreſs would afford, 
would not be uſeleſs ro the magiſtrates of your 
ſeveral republics, Then, Sir, if, as I have too 
much reaſon to fear, the American confederacy 
ſhould by irs commerce and manners be inclined 
or impelled towards Ariſtocracy, the tranſition 
will be imperceptible, without violence „ or com- 
motion, The claims of the rich will be gradually 
allowed, but the rights of the poor will ſtill be 
protected. Cuſtom will eſtabliſh expedients ro 
which it is impoſſible to give the ſanction of 
laws; but which habit will render tolerable, and 
at length ſacred. The Poor, not being oppreſſed, 
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will be reconciled by cuſtom to their lot; ſubor- 
dination will be no longer offenſive to the people, 
who, as they are happy , will conclude that the 
diſtinctions enjoyed by tbe rich are legally their 
due. Thus an Ariſtocracy, enjoying its preroga- 
tives in peace, will, in America as well as in Sit- 
zerland , be free from the vices natural to it, 


I wiſh, Sir, that every ten or twelve years, 
you would celebrate, as a moſt ſolemn feſtival , ' 
the day on which you declared yourſelves free 
from the Britiſh Dominion. After having returned 
thanks to the ſovereign ruler of the world for the 
bleſſings, with which he has favoured you; let joy 


_ enliven all the countries of the confederacy, Ler 


illuminations, diverſions, and dancing ſummon all 
the citizens 20 pleaſure, Let the magiſtrates and 
the wealthy mingle with the populace; In this 
ſpecies of Saturnalia let the great ſet an example 
of equality , thence let the people learn to loye 
their country, and their ſuperiors. On this day, 
let Ambaſſidors from each republic ſolemnly renew 
their alliance in preſence of congreſs. Let the 
Deity be called upon , as. witneſs to their promi. 
ſes and oaths, and let the act be depoſited with 
pomp in all the churches of your ſeveral commu. 
nions, Afterwards let the members of Congreſs 
reſign their ſeats to the Ambaſſadors who repre. 
ſent the ſovereignty, and do homage to that power 
of which they are no more than the ſervants; 
let them invoke the name of God and ſwear in 
the preſence of the people, ſtrictly to obſerye the 
* 


( "18 ) 
laws , to defend the union, and to obey the dic- 
tates of juſtice in all their deciſions, We are en- 
dued with ſenſes, and they muſt be forcibly affee- 


ted, in order to render thoſe truths reſpectable 


which are neceſſary to us; but which the multitude 
do not comprehend, e 


When during the tranquillity of peace you re. 


view your laws and ſituation, I doubt not that 


the United States will, in the moſt advantageous 
minner, repair thoſe inadvertencies which have eſ- 
caped their firſt legiſlators, At the inſtant of ac- 
compliſhing a revolution ſo important and extraor- 


dinary as yours, it is impoſſible that, while alar- 


med by apprehenſion, and ſurrounded with dan- 
ger , amidſt thouſands of old prejudices, and new 
paſſions, the human mind ſhould immediately 
comprehend abſtract cruths in all their extent, to- 
gerher with the art of ſo arranging laws, as to give 
them the greateſt poſſible utility. You will now 
amend the whole; but you cannot begin too early; 
for time gives credit to errors. Take advantage 
of the preſent moment, while commerce has not 
yet inſpired the rich with ideas of vanity and am- 
bition; and while the cultivators of your lands, re- 
iying upon the eternal ſtability of your laws, do 
not even ſuſpe& that a deſign can poſſibly be for- 
med to oppreſs them, If the diſſentions I appre· 
hend ſhould happen to break out before the work 
of your legiſlation can be compleated , it will per- 
haps be too late to apply efficacious remedies to 
the eyil, You mult then be ſatisfied with palliatiyes 
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which will ſeem , for a time, to pacify the minds 
of the people, but as they will not reſtore confi. 
dence, the ſtare will ſtill be expoſed to frequent 


relapſes, each of which will be attended with in- 


creaſing danger, 


If domeſtic diſſentions ſhould ariſe in any of 
the United States, before the citizens have diſco 
vered in their conſtitution a mode of terminating 
them , either amicably , or by judicial proceſs; it is 


plain Sir, that the oppoſite parties can give no 


pledge to each other, except words and promi 
les, and upon ſuch flight ſecurity, it is impoſſible 
to build a laſting peace. A general diſtruſt will 
prevail; ſome will hope for the future to ſacceed 
by being more artful in their conduct; and others 
wil: obſerve them, with that ſuſpicious vigilance, 
which is eaſily offended, and gives to every thing 
a bad conſtr uction. Peace therefore will be bro- 
ken. Bur who can be certain that perſons of , 
worth wil! then ftiil be attended to? A fpirit of 
ſedition is contagious among communities. Per- 
hays even ſome of the rich, from private conſide- 
rations, may betray the cauſe of Ariſtacracy , while 
the moſt turbulent and ſeditious rule the delibe- 
rations of the multitude, Mutual injurics- will be 
committed, and iuveterate animoſities, ever unjuſt 
and blind, will at laſt determine the fate of the 
republic, | | 


Flatter not yourſelves that ſome neighbouring 
ſtate will interfere in theſe diſputes, and be «ble to 
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zppeaſe them by its mediation, Such mediators 
will be too much ſuſpected by the democratic par- 
ty » to be truſted by them; they will be conſidered 
only as perſons zealous for the claims of the Ari- 
ſtocracy. If in theſe circumſtances, Congreſs, with- 
Our any other authority than it at preſent poſſeſſes, 
ſhould ſend deputies to reconcile the diſpoſitions 
of the citizens, and to reſtore peace ; would they 
be attended to with greater reſpe& and confidence? 
It would be obſerved that this body conſiſts of 
the richeſt, and moſt conſiderable men of the con- 
federacy ; this would be ſufficient ro render them 
ſuſpected, and even accuſed, of being more incli- 
ned to fayour the claims of the rich, than the 
rights of the poor, As they are not legally con- 
ſtiruted as ſudges, and cannot appear with the ma- 
jeſty and ſolemnity of an ancient and revered tri- 
bural, the decrees of which are equally beloved 


and feared , they could only tender their good of. 


fices: feeble reſource! Diſturbances would break 
out again; men are made dupes only once, and 
would bclieze them no more, 


I have dwelt too long upon this ſubje& , Sir, 
and I ſhall only obſcrve, that with the manners 
we have in Europe, and which probably are al- 
ready too general in America, wealth muſt at laſt 
ultrp an abſolute empire. All efforts made to op- 
poſe it will be fruitleſs; but it is not impoſſible, 
by many precautiors, to preveut this empire from 
becoming tyrannical Unleſs the laws are efficaci · 
eus, and prevent merchants from poſſeſing the 

| whole 
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whole authority; unleſs the public manners come 
to the aſſiſtance of the people, and preſcribe li. 
mits to rapacity , I tremble leſt every tie of your 
confederacy ſhould be at length diſſolved. Com- 
mercial magiſtrates will impreſs their own charac- 


ter on the republic; each of the united ſtates will 


engage in trade, and this will prove the ſource of 
diviſions among you, and the ruin of the conti - 
nental Congreſs, As you have our vices, you will 
ſoon have our politics, Each of your ſtates, will 
think that by injuring the commerce of others, it 
adyances it own : ſo imperious and fooliſh a paſſi- 
on is avarice, It will perſuade you that war is 
neceſſary ro increaſe your wealth: you will have 
a Carthage, at once commercial and warlike , 
and irs ambition, grafted upon its avarice. will 
wiſh to ſubdue its neighbours, to treat them as 
ſubje&s, and perhaps even as ſlaves. In order to 
oppole this, a rival potentate will be formed, you 
will kave our fallacious political object, a balance 
of power; treaties will loſe their iufluence; all 
alliances will be uncertain and fluctuating 3 and your 
ſtares, in purſuit of a phantom, will neglect their 


true intereſts, 


But I have already faid too much, aud I ſhould 
weary you, Sir, ſhould I attempt to prove that 
my apprehenſions are not groundleſs. In this all 
hiſtory would aſſiſt me; but with hiſtory you are 
better acquainted than myſelf, I could ſhew how in- 
feparably our vices are connected with each other? 
bur I ſhould tell you nothing new ; your own fta 
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ay of the human heart muſt have rendered all 
theſe rruths familiar to you, None, Sir, can be 
more intereſtad than myſelf in your tifing liberty , 
and in the honour of your legiſlators; on wham 
no blame can poſſibly be caſt, if it be evident 
that they have ſeen the rocks, on which a repu- |, 

lic may ſtrike; and that they have endeavoured 
to guard againſt thas fatality , which ſeems to have 
fer bounds to all human affairs: IT offer the mot 
Fervent, prayers for your proſpetity ; and | bez, 
Sir, you will never forget the aſſurance I give you 
of my zeal for your intetereſts, my repos and at. 
zachment. 


th Auzuſi 1783, 
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